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MADE AND PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreword 


T is necessary to explain that the letterpress for this my one and 

only book was written just previous to the Great War and Chinese 

Revolution, and, as it is composed of jottings from my diary, it is 
consequently very scrappy, but at any rate it describes many very inter- 
esting excursions and how the country looked to me in that period. 

The Revolution and the hand of time will level the lovely ancient 
temples, pagodas and bridges, and unless you go there soon you will 
not find many of them standing, but no doubt there will be still much 
of interest to explore “ off the beaten track ” which will be opened up 
in later years. 

There are many old people like myself who ate extremely glad that 
their early years were passed in Far Cathay, when, although many present 
modetn comforts wete unobtainable—such as electric fans, etc.—we 
managed to enjoy thoroughly the life there, and put away a few well- 
earned dollars. We do sincerely sympathize with those younger people 
who ate vety anxious as to what the future will bring forth, and most 
of us ate looking for the day when some reasonable Government will 
be formed which will recognize their country’s old debts, and realize 
that foreign trade is good for an advancing country. China is one of 
the richest countries in the world, and the natives the most industrious 
and peaceful, and therefore the inference is that a quick change for the 
better must come soon, and I think the leading bankers and merchants 


who have lived amongst the Chinese traders are of the same opinion. 
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I trust my readers who know China will find something from my 
sketches to interest them, and to the travelling world I quote from the 
immortal Byron’s words, which express better than I can the great beauty 
of the land of Far Cathay and the necessity to visit it to fully appreciate 
it 


“Not in those climes where I have late been straying, 
Though Beauty long hath there been matchless deem’d, 
Not in those visions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dreamed, 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seemed: 
Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they beam’d— 
To such as see thee not my words were weak ; 
To those who gaze on thee, what language could they speak ?” 
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CHAPTER I 


Harbin to Mukden 


HEN I visited Harbin, the northernmost town of Manchuria, it 

was full of troops coming and going. Half a million Chinese 

seethed through its streets and markets, rubbing shoulders 
with Jews and undesirables of every nation, loud-voiced dirty venders 
of anything likely to attract the soldiers’ coin. This was at the time of 
the Russo-Japanese War, reminders of which wete yet to be seen in the 
little graveyards which were dotted here and there about the town, and 
also in the coats and boots of dead Russians, which were being exten- 
sively worn by lootets. 

I had to reach Mukden by way of Kwanchengtze, the Northern 
Japanese frontier station, where it is necessary to change to the Japanese 
train which passes through Mukden on its long journey to Dalny and Pekin. 

Under the circumstances, buying tickets in the station at Harbin 
was no pleasant task. We were herded with a crowd of Chinese coolies 
in a small shed, which contained as well mountainous piles of luggage 
of every description. Our own was heaped up with the rest, and we 
took care to keep a good watch on it, as there were many loafers hanging 
about who appeared to be quite ready to pick up anything and every- 
thing they could lay hands on. The place was primitive enough; it 
was fortunate that we were able to dine on stores we had brought from 


Moscow, as there was no kind of refreshment room. 
13 
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This route, indeed, cannot be recommended to anyone who is not 
prepared to put up with a considerable amount of discomfort. There 
were no first-class compartments, and the second-class ones we had to 
use wete ramshackle and aged. They had no springs, their seats were 
austerely cushionless ; and the rail-track itself was very bad. All through 
the long night, since sleep was quite out of the question, I listened drearily 
to the abominable row that went on unceasingly. To the clattering and 
gtoaning of the train was added an obligato of eternal chattering Chinese. 
The din reached its grand climax when the train drew up at stations 
along the route, for then porters ran wildly up and down the roof, chang- 
ing the oil lamps. They took ours away and forgot to bring another 
in its place. It was freezing hard. Half the windows would not shut. 
Much of my time was spent in getting up and shutting the door, which 
was left open by coolies who mistook our carriage for a third-class one, 
as well they might. It was an appalling night. 

The country between Harbin and Mukden is a vast plain, and one 
can only see a few rolling hills many miles in the distance. At the time 
I passed, the land at either side of the line was lying fallow, but doubt- 
less that was only a very temporary state of affairs, for every scrap of 
atable land in China is carefully cultivated by its thrifty inhabitants. 

Arrived at Kwanchengtze, we changed immediately into the Japanese 
train, which looked like a toy railway by the side of the high and clumsy 
Russian coaches. 

The track from then on ran through the richest agricultural district 
in the country. On either side of us thousands of industrious Chinese 
were to be seen ploughing and preparing the land for the spring crops. 
The teams ploughing were mainly ponies, donkeys and mules; some- 
times there were as many as five animals to a plough. The amazing 
fertility of the soil of this plain results in an enormous export trade to 
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Dalny and northern points. Japan and China will be competing for 
many years over the possession or handling of this trade. A glance at 
official statistics will show that it is no meagre prize. Progress in the 
country is retarded by the Russians, who hold Harbin itself as a Settle- 
ment. 

The natives of the district appear to be patient, diligent and sober. 
On the other hand, they ate inveterate gamblers, and have filthy personal 


habits. The Chinese are getting gradually modernized, but old Manchu 
habits die hard. 


CHAPTER II 


Mukden 


UKDEN is a very interesting old-world city, but the traveller 
from Europe feels lost on being left at the railway station 
with a howling crowd of coolies round him who speak no 
wotd of English. I was told that there were two hotels with European 
accommodation—one Chinese, the other Japanese, and knowing the 
difference in the matter of cleanliness, I naturally chose the latter, and 
was pleased to find the little Kin Tao inn clean and comfortable, although 
the food obtainable was not extensive and the cooking was primitive. 
My bed was all that could be expected in such an out-of-the-way place. 

The weather was very fine during my stay except for two days of 
dust storms, when it was almost impossible to get out of doors. I took 
vatious drives around the town and environs in a Russian droshky, 
with a Chinese driver arrayed as usual in the overcoat and boots of a 
dead Russian soldier. 

I met the old Manchu General Ju Wen at the Mukden Club, where 
he was being féted and drinking champagne, sherry and cocktails to 
an alarming extent. It is wonderful the amount of liquor a Chinaman 
can catty. He was made much fun of by the modern Chinese officers, 
who considered themselves and their troops quite the equal of any Euro- 
pean and were very boastful as to their future achievements when pitted 


against the foreign devils. 
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The Payling tombs are the chief points of interest, being picturesquely 
situated in pretty park-like grounds. The buildings, of the temple 
style, are in faitly good repair, and the entrance gateways and avenue 
of stone animals on either side of the approach are grand in effect. The 
illustration will give you some idea of the monument at the entrance, 
but the solemn grandeur of the place must be seen to be realized. The 
body of the son of Noorhachu, buried at Payling, is under a great mound 
with an old tree growing on the top surrounded by a semicircular wall, 
which joins the main wall of the quadrangle containing the temples 
and stone figures. 

The colours of the tiles and the red of the woodwork would charm 
the artist, who would find innumerable subjects here and in the old 
city. The native dress is very picturesque, as are the carts with teams 
of mules and donkeys, and the street scenes giving glorious harmonies 
in colour. But as the natives are extremely inquisitive and smelly, it 
is not comfortable sketching them. The dust also is a great nuisance, 
and it makes it almost impossible to work in colours. 

The palace, which is now being restored, is very handsome from 
the Oriental point of view. The glorious yellow tiles sparkle in the 
sun and contrast beautifully with the blue sky. The heavy overhanging 
roofs to the gateways of private houses are also very picturesque. 

I fortunately found an old friend in the Postal Commissioner, Mr. 
Watson, who entertained me most kindly, and seemed glad to meet 
an old Shanghai friend. — 

The departure from Mukden was nearly as unpleasant as the arrival, 
although the Japanese hotel boy did all he could to help me. Without 
some knowledge of the language I should indeed have had an anxious 
time, as the so-called hotel was a long way from the station, and the 
by-road down which it was situated was quite impossible for a carriage, 
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and so all my baggage had to be carried to the main road, and how I 
got it safely on the droshky I am at a loss to understand. Mukden teems 
with loafers of a fearsome aspect, and they are only kept in order by 
the police and soldiers with fixed bayonets, who, however, are for- 
tunately numerous. The boy called me at 5 a.m., although the train 
only left at 8 a.m.; but time is no object in the East, and the native 
gets anxious unless he gets to the station in more than ample time. I 
had to wait about two hours before the station-master turned up and 
unlocked the door of the first-class compartment. 


CHAPTER III 


Mukden to Pehin 


= ROM Mukden to Shanghai Quan one can travel with fair com- 
fort in a first-class car with a buffet attached, but the food is 
decidedly rough, and it is advisable to take a basket of pro- 
visions to supplement the fare provided. 

We crossed the river Lian Ho on a trestle bridge which looked any- 
thing but safe, and an English engineer informed us that a short time 
ago it was nearly washed away. A new bridge was being built when I 
passed. The line from Mukden to Shanghai Quan goes through a fer- 
tile belt mixed with sandy strata, which during the dust storms which 
often rage here make the passage anything but pleasant, the particles 
penetrating everywhere. 

Chin Chow was one of the most important cities passed, from which 
much catgo is shipped. To the west of this city you pass ranges of 
mountains, quite barren and rocky. 

The trains on this patt of the Chinese Imperial Railway travel much 
faster than the Japanese, and there is not the usual delay. At each station 
there is a guard of a dozen men under a sergeant standing at attention 
with bayonets fixed while the train is alongside the platform. Each 
soldier is paid eight dollars per month, and these guards cost the railway 
company 100,000 dollars per annum. 


On approaching Shanghai Quan one sees several round towers on 
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the tops of the hills, rather larger than the old Martello towers on the 
south coast of England. No doubt these towers date back to much the 
same period as the Great Wall of China, and were outposts to the main 
defence of the country. The Great Wall itself commences at Shanghai 
Quan at the sea, and runs over the Chungli Hills and Mountains for 
some 3,000 miles due west. The scenery here is very beautiful in spring, 
and the fruit trees at the foot of the Chungli Hills in full bloom give a 
lovely fringe to the plain. About 11 a.m. the train crossed the Lang 
Chow River sparkling in the sun and alive with boats. 

On this branch of the Imperial Railways they have guards in each 
compattment with loaded rifles, and the conductor of the car, a fine 
sturdy German, told me that many a time the train is boarded by bandits 
who come out of the kaoliang growing alongside the line, take any- 
thing they can lay hands on and disappear again into the crops, where 
it is quite impossible to follow them. A short time ago a party of these 
tobbers travelled as passengers between two stations, held up the occu- 
pants of the car, took their baggage and then decamped. 

Tong Shan, which is reached about twelve o’clock, is an important 
mining centre, and it has large tile works, owing to the excellent clay 
found in the neighbourhood. The Engineering College, a splendid pile 
of buildings, is on one side of the line, with a fine castellated railway 
station near, and the workshops, where all the material of the line is 
turned out, are situated on the other side. The day is at hand when the 
native will no longer look to Europe for teachers. Many of the wealthy 
natives ate now travelling in the first-class compartments with their 
wives and children, who take their meals in the European style, but 
with their own unpleasant way of consuming it. A little further on one 
passes the Lutai Canal, on which the Tong Shan coal was forwarded in 
days past, before the railway was built. This canal, the Grand Canal 
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and the Peyho all meet at Tientsin. The mirage seen on both sides of 
the line is a noted feature. It has the effect of great lakes with trees and 
buildings reflected in them. At Lutai the line runs close to many scenes 
of desolation, the ruins of villages destroyed in the memorable march 
to the relief of Pekin in 1900, and the mud forts then built by the Allies. 

About 2 p.m. we reached Tang Ku, which is full of salt mills. It 
is an extraordinary sight to see the mill sails racing round like boats 
following each other. Thousands of telephone poles ate seen hete, 
relics of the occupation of the Allies in 1900, each nation having its own 
line for military purposes. 

You will wonder how one manages the financial part of the journey. 
From Harbin to Pekin :—firstly you require roubles to buy tickets to 
Kwanchengtze, and there you change roubles into yen at the station to 
buy a ticket to Mukden, and for expenses if you stay there. In the hotel 
there I bought Tientsin dollars for the journey to Shanghai Quan, which 
is near Tientsin and must not be confused with Shanghai on the Yang- 
tze, and then you need Mexican dollars for expenses as far as Pekin. 
From Mukden you can also make the journey to Port Arthur via Dalny, 
as it is only a few hours’ steaming from this port, from which you will 
leave later for Shanghai. 

Port Arthur, at the point of the Liaotung Peninsula, or “ Regent’s 
Sword ” as the Chinese call it, was formerly China’s chief naval arsenal, 
but it was captured and destroyed by the Japanese in 1894. 

In 1898 Russia obtained a lease of it from China and strongly for- 
tified it. During the war between Russia and Japan it was the scene 
of fierce fighting. Admiral Togo with the Japanese squadron made his 
first attack on it on the night of February 8th, 1904; but although he 
did some damage he was prevented entering the harbour by the mines 
extensively laid round the entrance, and he then established a blockade. 
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In May, 1904, the forces under General Nogi began the land attack, 
which lasted until the capitulation of the fortress early in January, 1905. 
By the capture of 203 Metre Hill the Japanese obtained the key of the 
position at fearful cost of lives, and from there they bombarded the 
harbour and sank the Russian ships. 

The Russian Government had spent enormous sums of money on 
the place, and had erected extensive naval barracks, hospitals, and many 
handsome houses. The visitor can now stay at the Yamato Hotel, and 
from there explore the very extensive fortifications and hills in the neigh- 
bourhood where the fighting took place. 


CHAPTER ITV, 


Pekin 


PPROACHING Pekin we could but dimly see the city walls 
Ase the dust storm which swept and whirled round in all 

directions. Through a modern tunnel penetrating the old wall 
we passed into the Chinese city near the Water Gate, famous as the 
spot where the Indian troops found an entry during the Boxer riots to 
come to the relief of the Legations, the occupants of which had been 
*twixt life and death for so long. 

Ghost of Marco Polo, what would you say to such modern innova- 
tions ? How many months did you take to travel a distance that is now 
covered in a few houts ? Times are indeed changed, but Pekin retains 
much of its ancient appearance, notwithstanding the havoc wrought by 
the Allied troops in 1900. The walls and the great Chien Men Gate 
have been restored, and probably look mote like what they did in the 
days of the Great Khan than before the siege, as they had suffered con- 
siderably from the corroding hand of time. 

When I first visited this antique city, some two months or so after 
the relief of the Legations, and before a train was allowed to enter, I 
well remember the drive from the terminus of the line in a Pekin cart. 
No other vehicle in the wide world is like it. It may look comfortable, 
but this is a fallacy, as the floor of the cart slopes backwards, and squat- 


ting tailor fashion you soon get cramp. The only place to sit with 
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comfort is back to back with the driver, which, of course, he does not 
like, as it causes amusement to the public. 
The cart entered the city near the Temple of Heaven, and on the 
open space opposite I saw a troop of American cavalry maneuvring. 
In the grounds of the Temple of Heaven, a beautiful park, the Indian 
troops were encamped. 


It was sad to see the desecration which had taken place, but the 
soldiers of all the European nations assembled in Pekin considered that 
the Chinese were barbarians, and that it was necessary to punish them. 
Fortunately the marble terrace which forms a citcle round the spot which, 
according to Chinese belief, marks the centre of the Earth, was not 
damaged. On my second visit to the spot eight years later I was able 
to make the accompanying sketch. Unfortunately the centre of the 
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tetrace was covered with matting, as about the middle of May the young 
Emperor was to visit the spot to kow-tow to the “‘ Unknown God.” 
In the meantime the temples and grounds were occupied by dirty coolies, 
who levied toll at the gates; and as there were many of these to pass, 
several ten-cent pieces had to be given, that being the recognized fee. 
These custodians received no wages and so extorted tips. 

Another interesting excursion is to the Llama Temple, one of the 
most picturesque relics of the past. It contains a medley of gods, many 
of which are indecent and have been partly covered up so as not to hurt 
the feelings of Mrs. Grundy, who is now a good constituent of the priests. 
I presume the missionaries have persuaded them to do this, and it really 
was necessaty, as the figures were anything but classical in their attitudes. 

The Yellow Temple, about two miles from one of the Eastern gates, 
is well worth a visit. It contains the grave of the Great Llama, who 
died of small-pox in Pekin; and even now, although surrounded with 
decay, it is a very impressive sight. The white marble of the tomb, now 
toned to a soft yellow, forms a lovely picture. A few priests and dirty 
coolies are in possession, and exact, as usual, money at every gate. 

There ate many other points of interest in Pekin City, but lack of 
space ptevents my mentioning more here; the Tartar or “ Forbidden 
City ’’ I reserve for another chapter. 

I cannot conclude without mentioning Kublai Khan, the Mongol 
King, who became first Emperor of the Yuen dynasty of China, especi- 
ally as it was during his reign that Pekin or Khanbalig, as it was then 
known, was made for the first time capital of China. Marco Polo tells 
us that the city had twelve gates, and that at each gate in Kublai Khan’s 
time were stationed one thousand men. The streets were so straight 
and wide that you could see from one end to the other or from gate 


to gate. The extent given of the walls varies. According to the highest 
Cc 
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estimate they wete twenty-seven miles round ; according to the lowest, 
eighteen. The Khan’s palace at Chandu or Kaipingfoo, north of Pekin, 
where he built a magnificent summer residence, kept his stud of horses, 
and cattied out his love of the chase in the immense park and preserves 
attached, may be considered the Windsor of Pekin. The position of 
Pekin had, and still has, much to recommend it as the site of a capital. 
The Mings, after proclaiming Nankin the capital, made little use of it, 
and Chuntche, the first of the Manchus, also preferred to reside in Pekin. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that it has since remained the metropolis 
of the Empire. 

It is to Marco Polo also that we ate indebted for descriptions of the 
city during the Great Khan’s time. He appears from his own account 
to have enjoyed the confidence of this great prince at whose Court he 
resided for many yeats. He was employed on missions to Central Asia 
and Southern China, and his Trave/s contain a graphic description of the 
towns he visited during these tours. His account of Kublai’s court and 
life at Pekin in the thirteenth century is extremely interesting, even if 
we cannot accept it literally. Colonel Yule’s book on Marco Polo’s 
Travels describes: “‘ The mighty walls of the city fully fifty feet high 
and nearly as broad, covering a rectangular circumference of twenty-one 
miles. ‘Their colossal outline is very grand, broken as it is by projecting 
bastions and enormous castellated keeps or gate towers, a sight only 
tivalled by the walls of old Babylon.” Oh, Ghost of Kublai Khan, you 
the great founder of this vast city, what think you when you prowl 
around of the desecration which has now taken place ? A train through 
a tunnel now pierces those once impregnable walls, constructed by the 
descendants of those despised barbarians who trembled at your name. 


CHAPTER V 


The Forbidden City 


HERE are many who have read of the “ Forbidden City,”’ but 

very few who have passed beyond the first throne room, where 

the Emperor has on certain historical occasions received depu- 

tations from the outside world. It was my good fortune to be one of 

a patty of four, which included two Indian princes, to explore under 
special escort the palaces contained in this Tartar city. 

The American troops were deputed to guard the sacred precincts 
soon after the relief of the Legations, and they prevented the wholesale 
looting which took place elsewhere. The public were only allowed to 
pass through the main buildings, but I was more fortunate, having 
a special permit to enter the private apartments. What a sight for 
the gods! Those massive walls, with glimpses of pagoda-shaped build- 
ings beyond, crowned with yellow and purple tiles which sparkled in 
the sun. 

I drove up to the southern gateway, though rather should it be 
described as a huge massive building in the centre of the southern wall 
of the city. Three massive gates studded with huge bolts, a passage 
from each gate through fifty feet of wall, and then another gate, which 
gives entrance to a large courtyard; beyond more gates and further 
couttyards, over a sacted bridge and up many massive stone steps 


till one comes to the first huge throne room, in the centre of which 
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and facing the main entrance is the sacred throne of cloisonné set in 
brass and upholstered in satin. On either side pedestals surmounted 
with bronze urns with a splendid carved screen behind. I sat on this 
throne, and thought of the Chinese Emperors who issued their decrees 
from it. 

We passed from this first throne room to two even more sacred, 
where from time immemorial no barbarian had ever been allowed to 
penetrate. Here we were told the Emperor received in council his 
most favoured advisers, the proceedings no doubt being directed by the 
Empress Dowager. In one of these chambers I noticed a globe of the 
world in lacquer some four feet in diameter with Chinese characters 
engraved on it. A curio indeed for the learned to study. 

Passing from the throne rooms we were conducted by eunuchs along 
vatious corridors, and through an Oriental rock garden with pretty 
gtottos and bamboos to the private apartments of the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager. These were very barn-like, and certainly not what 
one would have expected after the quaint pictures one sees of things 
Chinese on vases or lacquer. Modern and very uncomfortable furniture, 
including a piano, an harmonium and an organ (all out of tune), filled the 
rooms. The walls were covered with clocks of all kinds, and one can 
imagine the gruesome noise when they all commenced striking. The 
beds of the Emperor and Empress Dowager wete in recesses in the walls 
in different but adjoining rooms. They were narrow and without spring 
mattresses. Perhaps it is just as well for me that the Empress was not 
present when I tried hers, or she might have found me a harder couch 
to repose on. The hangings were of the finest silk, but the rooms gener- 
ally were lacking in Oriental splendour. 

The Emperor’s harem must have been very numerous, judging from 
the number of rooms where the fair ladies were housed, but unfortunately 
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they had all fled with the court, and so we had no chance to see their 
style of living. 

During my visit a sergeant accompanied me as far as the outer door 
of the private apartment. On my return from inspecting them he asked 
me if I would like to see the weapons and armour taken from the Rebels 
ot Boxers, and slipping away he conducted me to a huge hall above one 
of the gateways with massive overhanging roof, the corners of which 
were turned up in the usual Chinese style. Here, piled up in endless 
confusion, were innumerable swords, bows and arrows, and leather 
armour of all kinds and in all conditions. Probably in general design 
these were much the same as those used in the days of the Great Khan, 
and it was with these that the Boxers and many of the Imperial warriors 
hoped to destroy the handful of Europeans confined in the Legations. 
Many of the Chinese soldiery, however, were armed with modern rifles, 
and some artillery was also used against the walls and buildings. Much 
havoc was done, but it is strange that these excited fanatics did not pene- 
trate through the breaches they sometimes made in the walls; and 
although a few rushes were made, the resolute front shown by the brave 
and desperate white men kept them at bay. 

The natives fortunately had no leadets worth the name, and one of 
the defenders told me how the English sharpshooters picked off the fat 
Generals, as soon as they emerged from their sedan chairs to direct their 
forces, but without the least intention of leading them to the attack. 

My soldier friend presented me with a few of the best swords and 
promised to convey them to my hotel in his jinrickshaw, and so leaving 
him, I went in search of the Indian princes and their escort. 

I cannot describe the horror I experienced in trying to get out of 
the labyrinth of passages and buildings. Darkness had almost set in, 
when I ran against a fat eunuch who looked as if he would murder me, 
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and I felt for my revolver, which I always carried in my pocket during 
my trip, as I well knew that many a white man had disappeared during 
the looting of the city, and that life was not safe till long after the siege. 

At last I found the outer courtyard and huge gateway, and my ftiends, 
who had almost given me up for lost, and so ended one of the most 
eventful days of my life. 


CHAPTER VI 
Wan Shu Shan—* The Summer Palace” 


\ N excursion to the Yuen Ming Yuen, or Garden of Gardens, 


is a somewhat arduous task, and it is advisable to get under 
way in the native cart before the sun becomes powerful. It takes 
some four hours of jolting over the uneven dusty roads, and as the 
carts are without springs and tilted, it is, I think, the most uncomfort- 
able conveyance I have ever ridden in. 
The grounds are enclosed by a high wall of dark red sandstone with 
a coping of glazed tiles, against which the greens of the trees make 
splendid contrasts that delight the artistic eye. There is no lack of 
colour or splendid form in the majestic buildings with their turned-up 
heavy roofs, the marble bridges and lovely lake, but perhaps the general 
effect is too pretty for the artist to make a grand, simple and effective 
picture, though each detail in itself is beautiful and very interesting. 
It is distressing to see the extent of damage wrought by the Foreign 
Barbarians, when they forced their way into this Chinese paradise. 
There are said to be forty palaces in the grounds, but many of them 
ate sadly wanting repair and have no doubt lost their former beauty, 
although some are still very picturesque. 
What pleased me most was a group of trees partly concealing a 
building with the heavy roof ends curving upwards tipped with yellow 
and gold tiles and pillars of red. The marble bridge is perhaps one 
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of the chief features of the lake-scape. Each end is guarded by large 
marble Chinese lions (rather bulldog-like creatures). The bridge con- 
nects the mainland with an island about a quarter of a mile in circum- 
ference ; a marble balustrade completely encircling it. There are many 
accounts of the fairy palace which was erected on the island and of the 
lovely and weird decorations of this summer-house graced by the beauties 
of the Imperial harem. No wonder the Emperor liked to remain here 
for about ten months of the year, in preference to being boxed up in 
the old Palace of the Forbidden City. Stories are told of the many 
amusements got up for the entertainment of the royal family, and it 
is related that a miniature city was built in the grounds with real shops 
in which articles of all kinds were for sale. These no doubt gave the 
ladies of the harem an opportunity of getting rid of some of their pocket- 
money or special rewards for extra attentions to their lord and master. 
What a fine market there must have been for jewelled watches and 
mechanical toys! 

Many of the buildings now in ruins are still effective bits of colour 
for the artist to make pictures of, and he can reconstruct them as they 
once {stood, peopled by the weirdly-dressed, yellow-skinned, almond- 
eyed beauties and their handsome, fat, pig-tailed lords and masters. 
The most picturesque buildings or ruins ate the small temples with 
conical-shaped roofs of yellow and green tiles with pillars and other 
woodwork of rich lacquer. The pagodas ate also harmonious and 
Oriental in form and colour; in fact, here, there and everywhere are 
splendid subjects for the brush, far more paintable to my taste than 
the too pretty temples of Japan which look so charming in coloured 
photographs. 


CHAPTER VII 
Pekin to Nanhkow 


iz have moved quickly in China in the past seven or eight 


yeats, and the railways have done much to make travelling 

easy; but still the trip I am about to describe requites 
some preparation, as the train only takes one to Nankow, whence 
the journey to the Great Wall has to be made on donkeys or in 
chairs. 

The ride from the Wagon Lits Hotel in Pekin to the Hsichihmen 
Gate is done in jinrickshaws, of which I took three for my party, which 
consisted of my boy, our baggage including bedding, and myself. Dash- 
ing through the streets, to an accompaniment of wild shouts from the 
coolies when any obstruction occurred, onward we swung past end- 
less picturesque shops and houses, gateways and temples. Oh, what 
gtand colouring ! Contrasts in green and red, yellow and purple and 
many harmonies of all shades! One especially struck my eye of an 
olive-green covered Pekin cart drawn by a dark-brown mule in front 
of a ted temple. 

Strings of dromedaries passed bearing coal, or could be seen chew- 
ing the cud while resting in the shade. The noble yellow gables and 
roofs of Mandarin palaces with fine old trees surrounding them peeped 
over the massive tutteted walls encircling their grounds—and what 


walls !—the red-coloured plaster crumbling and grey with age, and above 
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tiles fantastically gold. The artist has plenty of material without going 
inside, even if permission could be obtained. 

Five miles we traversed, sometimes along broad straight streets 
now daily watered by hundreds of coolies and not blocked by encamp- 
ments ot markets as of yore. A policeman in straw hat and clothed 
in khaki, with a long club, stood at each corner. All the gates and public 
buildings were guarded by soldiers with fixed bayonets. 

The people of the district are docile and orderly, and one rarely 
sees a drunken native. They are a little noisy at times, but it is seldom 
mote than a combat of words. They all seem good-natured and con- 
tented, and not once did I meet with any disrespect. Money is what 
they want, and at any of the places the globe-trotter visits he finds plenty 
of guides, gate-keepers and outside coolies all ready to give him advice 
and information. 

At the Hsichihmen Station one buys for the modest sum of three 
dollars a first-class ticket for oneself and a second-class for the boy. 
Luggage was no trouble, as the coolies stowed bags and baskets con- 
taining provisions and the bedding in our compartments; and then, 
receiving fifty cents, retired contented. 

Americans would fairly revel in the comfort of having many hands 
ready to do anything you command. “It no belong ploper” to carry 
anything yourself in this country, or you “lose face,” as the China- 
man phrases it. Coolies and servants are so cheap that you can well 
practise the “live and let live” principle here. 

Outside the station of Nankow I found a group of donkeys of all 
sorts and sizes with their attendant grooms. Having secuted the largest 
animal I could find, and the next best for my boy, we with our luggage 
made haste to cross a stony plain to the Chinese hotel. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Great Wall of China 


HERE ate few who have not heard of the Great Wall of China, 

which has the right to rank as one of the wonders of the world. 

A journey up the Nankow Pass on the back of a donkey will 

give the traveller an experience the like of which is nowhere else to be 
found. The thousands of natives ascending and descending, caravans 
of camels and donkeys, and herds of sheep ate yet to be seen in an end- 
less string toiling up or down, as they have done in past ages. The 
picturesque springless carts with solid wheels crunching and groaning 
over the rough way, drawn by teams of ponies and donkeys, are like 
to those that wended their way a thousand or mote years ago. A few 
more years and the iron horse will penetrate the pass, the great trade 
toute between China and Russia. A Chinese Company is now at work 
making embankments and tunnels, and ere long the scene will change, 
and a most interesting picture of the Old World will have gone for ever. 
Go ete it is too late, and go alone as I did, and after about five hours’ 
toiling up the dusty road you will get a picture you will never forget. 
Where the road pierces the wall, through a tower with double, iron- 
tiveted gates, you will have a unique view of the apparently endless 
wall crawling over mountain peaks with embattled towers at every 
turn. Picture for a while the scene with Chinese warriors lining the 


walls and savage Huns attacking. Whata subject for Werechagin’s brush ! 
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There is interest in what the historian of old tells of the building of 
the wall. “In the thirty-second year of the reign of Tsin Chi Hoangti, 
B.C. 215, the general Meng Tien drove out the invading Huns at the 
head of 300,000 soldiers and took possession of the province of Honan. 
He then built the Great Wall extending it over the mountains from the 
western extremity of Kansuh as far as the sea at Shanghai-Quan, thus 
coveting a stretch of countty 10,000 li in length, or more than three 
thousand English miles.” Hoangti, the man who gave the order for 
this colossal work, was said to have been the son of Lu Pu Wei, a dealer 
in jewels and curios, who by extraordinary cunning managed to get 
the entrée at the court of the King of Ts’in, and by passing on his con- 
cubine, a pretty maiden, when enceinte, to the Crown Prince Ijen, who 
fell in love with her at the critical moment, the boy born soon after the 
mattiage, ere many yeats had passed, succeeded his so-called father, and 
became Emperor of China. At the early age of thirteen the youth took 
the reins of government, and the whip also, as many of his subjects ere 
long discovered. His first act was to make Lu Pu Wei, his real father, 
Lord High Chancellor, and ere many years had passed, the father 
and son had subjugated all the kingdoms south of the Great Wall and 
were feared and hated by all. 

The sun was sinking as we returned down the Pass, and the effects 
of light and shade were very fine. Darkness came on, and it was anxious 
work; for although I presumed that the sturdy donkey I was riding 
could see his way, he stumbled sometimes, greatly to my alarm. 

The traffic ceases at sundown, as well it may, as it is bad enough to 
find the way in the light. No doubt the caravans start early to go on 
their long journeys. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would find 
good work to do here, for the beast of burden has not got many friends 
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in the Far East. We passed a caravan of camels, one of which had fallen 
by the way and was ctying with pain. On inspecting its back, from 
which the heavy load had been removed, I found it covered with huge 
sofes running with matter. The birth of a baby donkey took place as 
we passed, and the owner with pride carried the new arrival along in 
his arms, while its mother continued work. 

At last I got back to my Chinese hotel, sore and tired. My room 
was compatatively clean for a Chinese inn, but I sprinkled flea powder 
in my bed, and slept soundly, notwithstanding the native cackle out- 
side. My bed had a fireplace under it, so, I presume, it is cold here in 
winter. The floor was of mud covered with tiles, which, I fancy, had 
not been washed for many years. I heard rats running in the walls, 
but they did not prevent a sound sleep, which formed a peaceful ending 
to a busy day. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Yangtze River 


HIS mighty river is of pea-soup colour and consistency, owing 

to the millions of tons of mud and sand mixed in its waters 

that come down-stream from the mountain gorges hundreds 
of miles away. 

The steamers which now leave Shanghai for Hankow daily are very 
comfortable, and although the three days’ voyage gives the traveller 
only a glance of the first six hundred miles of this stupendous river, it 
is a most enjoyable trip, and the journey can be broken at the chief ports, 
whete foreign accommodation is provided. 

It is not until Chinkiang is reached that one leaves the flat, uninter- 
esting country at the mouth of the river, but round this city, where the 
hills commence, there ate a gteat number of subjects for the artist’s 
brush, such as Silver Island, and the so-called Golden Island, now become 
a peninsula, the river having considerably altered its course since 1842. 
In that year it was surrounded by water, and the British ships destroyed 
its forts when the city of Nankin was taken. The hills round the city 
ate somewhat desolate in appearance, being covered in every direction 
with graves. In fact, it is said to be the largest Necropolis on the face 
of the earth. Few monuments cover the remains of the departed mil- 
lions, only countless simple mounds mark their last resting-place. The 


Mandarin graves of horseshoe shape somewhat break the monotony. 
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Nankin, the old Ming capital of China, is the next point of interest 
on the Yangtze River, and can now be reached by rail from Shanghai. 
It lies some two to three miles from the river in a valley, surrounded 
by hills. It was captured by Lord Gough in 1842 and suffered severely 
during the Taiping rebellion, when the city was taken by assault by the 
tebels in 1853, but recaptured by the Imperial forces on July 19th, 1864. 
The walls are twenty-two miles in circumference, but part of the land 
enclosed is now a wilderness. Here once stood the famous porcelain 
tower, the glory of Nankin, but only a heap of ruins now marks the 
spot. 

Our steamer’s next point of call was Wu-hu, which means 
“Grass and Lakes,” situated about half-way between Chinkiang and 
Kiukiang. Is a busy place, having two important canals running from 
it, and the silk district of Nanling near. It is also the great port from 
which rice is exported, and, as a rule, there ate several ocean-going 
steamers taking in cargo here. The city lies in a valley, but the country 
in the rear is extremely beautiful and mountainous. Very pretty scenery 
can be reached by house-boat and explored from the creeks. The shoot- 
ing in this neighbourhood is considered the best on the river, which is 
often crowded with mallard, teal, and geese, and on the hills around 
pheasants used to be very plentiful, but owing to the much-increased 
demand for these in the Shanghai markets, and for export, the native 
sportsmen and trappers have made great havoc amongst the birds, and 
unfortunately, as the shooting goes on all the year round, the supply is 
tapidly decreasing. The small Chinese deer and pig are also to be shot 
near here, and in the past large bags have been made by keen Shanghai 
spottsmen. The spring snipe pass over the surrounding country some- 
time in April, and amongst the paddy fields and swampy places or 
amongst the spring crops quantities may be bagged. The natives trap 
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them in large numbers, and even shoot a good many with their “ jingal ” 
guns, consisting of an old iron barrel or tube, fixed to a bit of wood, 
which they charge with a mixture of gunpowder, mud and iron shot, 
lead being too expensive, and, extraordinary to relate, with gun at hip 
and fuse on touch-hole, they manage to shoot many birds, although I 
fancy they must knock over the majority before they start their zigzag 
flight. 

Before reaching Kiukiang the Po Yang Lake is passed, and where 
it joins the Yangtze River is seen, rising above the waters in mid- 
stream, a rocky island called Hoiau Ku Shan, or in our language Little 
Orphan. Owing to its insulated situation and height of 250 feet, it is 
vety majestic. Its rocky sides ate covered in many places by bamboos 
and fir trees, and at the summit is a temple of two stories roofed like 
a pagoda. On its western face, lower down in the most rugged part, 
is another temple partly built into the caves that are seen on all sides. 
The effect of the curved roofs and orange-coloured walls of the building 
peeping between the trees and stems of the towering bamboos is extremely 
fanciful. To add to the beauty of the scene are innumerable flocks of 
cormorants, and at the base of the island picturesque native boats, with 
their busy crews fishing, and as they come and go, the raising or lower- 
ing of sails and smoke from their fires make a picture of weird beauty. 

In the lake nearly opposite is its counterpart, and the natives have 
a legend that this island was split away from the lonely Orphan and 
washed into the entrance of the lake. 

The next port of interest is Kiukiang, which is situated on the Yang- 
tze near the outlet of the Po Yang Lake in the Province of Kiang Si. 
It was taken by the rebels in 1853 and nearly destroyed, but it is now 
regaining its old prosperity. The city walls run along the river bank 
with a pagoda in the foreground and another in the centre of the city, 
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and with the Kuling Hills at the back, they make a charming picture. 
The tea trade was once its glory, but this has passed away, the natives 
now shipping their teas to the Shanghai market. 

Kin Te Chen, celebrated for its porcelain factories, is not far dis- 
tant, and Kuling, in the splendid range of hills at the back of the city, 
about 3,600 feet above sea level, is a favourite summer resort for for- 
eigners residing in the Yangtze Valley. There ate many grand bitd’s- 
eye views from the top of the Range, and I have spent some delightful 
days at the Community Bungalow in a lovely valley in these hills, and 
enjoyed swimming about in the pool just below the verandah. 

Hankow, about one night’s journey from here, is the next important 
city, and the scenery between the ports is some of the finest on the river. 

The traveller must change steamer at Hankow and proceed to Ichang, 
changing again there to a small steamer which goes as far as Chun King 
above the Gorges. I was fortunate in making the trip in a house-boat, 
which I have described in the chapter on the Yangtze Gorges. 


CHAPTER X 


The Nankin Ming Tomb 


ROM Nankin City my friends and I took native conveyances on 
r=: trip to the ruins of the palace and the mausoleum of the 

Emperor Hung Wu, the founder of the Ming Dynasty, who died 
in 1398. 

Passing the gate of the Tartar city, we entered what was once the 
Imperial Ming city. Little sign now of pomp or grandeur! Only 
broken walls with a few ruined gateways. We clambered on to the 
top of the Eastern Gate, from which we got a good view of the ruins. 
The gateway is over seventy feet high, and on the top there must have 
been at one time a handsome temple, to judge from the number of pillar 
bases that are still visible. Away to the right we saw what is known 
as the “‘ Cooling House,” a sort of Bluebeard’s chamber, a long, low, 
one-storied building with a single barred window. In this the Emperor 
used to put his refractory wives when there was any disturbance in the 
harem. 

Descending from the wall we crossed the road and, going over a 
marble bridge, we entered a very small group of buildings, amongst 
which was a temple with a garden. In the far corner was the ruin of 
a pavilion containing what is known as the “ Blood character stone.” 
This is a marble slab about twelve feet high by three wide and half a 


foot thick. On the side facing the entrance is written the legend of 
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which the following is a rough translation: “ This stone sets forth the 
coutageous conduct of Grand Councillor (name obliterated) who lost 
his tongue through defying the Emperor, his own illegitimate son.” 
This is the story. The old Tartar Emperor fell in love with the wife 
of his Grand Councillor and married her, but subsequently finding she 
was with child, he became very angry. She, loving her rightful husband, 
was pleased to think that his child (if a son) would inherit the Empire. 
Heaven performed a miracle and the child was not born until twelve 
months after the marriage. The Emperor, however, hated it, and when 
a second son was born he spoke of it as “‘ my elder son,” thus ignoring 
the first-born. The Empress was always afraid some harm would happen 
to her treasure, and when the Emperor one day gave him an orange 
and not one also to his younger brother, the mother, fearing poison, 
gave the orange to a slave to eat, who immediately died in great agony. 
Then she sent her son away and pretended to the father that he was 
dead. | 

After an absence of more than twenty years she was astonished 
when one day he appeared with an army and attacked his father, and 
thinking he must surely be killed, she in grief committed suicide. How- 
ever, it was his father, the old Emperor, and his brother, who perished 
in the battle, and he seized the throne. When the nobles were called 
to sweat the oath of allegiance, his real father refused to do so and per- 
sisted in saying, ““ No, usurper.” The young Emperor was so enraged 
that he then and there had his father’s tongue cut out in the audience 
hall, and as the blood fell the victim stooped and, dipping his finger in 
it, wrote the character “ Usurper” on the wall. 

This illegitimate was the first Ming Emperor, the builder (and occu- 
pier) of the tomb. You are still shown the blood character. It had 
recently been repainted ! 
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After leaving this tragic scene we walked out through the gate of 
the city to the surrounding undulating plains. A mile or so brought 
us to the gateway of the road to the tomb, a massive brick building 
with a base eight or nine feet from the ground composed of beautifully 
carved marble. The roof of green and yellow tiles was destroyed by 
the Taipings, and those of the tiles which have not been sold to globe- 
trotters are used with bricks and rubbish to make walls for the farm 
buildings near by. 

Further on is another building of similar structure containing a 
massive tablet with carved dtagons on the top and deeply cut inscrip- 
tion telling how the tomb was built and for whom. This tablet is 
mounted on the back of a huge recumbent turtle seven feet high, very 
beautifully carved. Unfortunately portions of the turtle have been 
chipped away. 

We now proceeded along the toad of the Colossi—twenty-eight 
figures of animals in groups of four, two lying and two standing, one 
pair on each side of the road with two round pillars between, and beyond 
them eight figures of men, four warriors and four priests. All these 
wete catved in marble and accurate as to details. 

Crossing a threefold marble bridge, we mounted nine steps which 
wete divided up the middle by a slab of marble on which was carved 
a quantity of dragons. This slab is to prevent the evil spirits entering 
the sacred enclosure, as it is just opposite the door, and the spirits, if 
they went up the sides, are supposed not to have sense enough to turn 
either to left or right and so find the way in. We, however, entered 
without difficulty a big room containing a tablet to the great dead and 
a long, low table for sacrificial purposes. The ceiling had the usual 
medallion paintings of herons which appear so much in Chinese art. 
Crossing a huge courtyard on a marble pavement five or six feet wide, 
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with many bases of pillars on either side hidden more or less among 
the growth of wild roses, wistaria and ferns, we came to another entrance. 
This contained several tablets with carvings above and the glories of 
the reign of the first Ming sovereign set forth below. There was also 
a large marble bath, said to have been used for purifying those who 
came to worship. This also was reached by nine steps, with dragons 
in the middle. Descending the other side we walked through a similar 
court to the one described, and came to the last gate. Outside this in 
the courtyard are two huts where the caretakers live, who only receive 
a pittance for the job and add to their income by selling tiles said to 
be from the tomb. 

Approaching by another paved path ending in a bridge, one comes 
to the tomb itself, the front being a massive building of white marble 
catved for six or seven feet along the base, and about eighty feet high 
by eighty long. In the middle is an opening through which one ascends 
to the mound at the back, where was buried the corpse of the great Ming 
Emperor. The mound was once surmounted by a tower, now in ruins, 
the Taipings having used the place as a look-out station and barracks. 
The wonderful colour used on the brick buildings and walls of the vast 
enclosure is still beautiful. Centuries have not faded its brilliant hue. 


CHAPTER XI 


Hankow 


ANKOW is situated at the junction of the Han River with 

the Yangtze and immediately opposite Wu Chang. It lies 

600 miles up the Yangtze and has a population of about a 
million. The port was opened to foreign trade in 1861, the first settle- 
ment being the British, which is situated at the east end of the city. 
Since the Boxer troubles other foreign Powers have also received Con- 
cessions, and they now line the Front in the following order—British, 
Russian, French, German, and Japanese. After the Great War the 
Chinese took possession of the German Concession, and the Soviet 
Government handed over the Russian to them. Up to now they are 
wotked on much the same lines, but I fear the future will bring the 
usual decadence shown elsewhere when municipal affairs are left to 
Chinese officials. 

The chief export business is now in beans and skins—principally 
buffalo hides—and the Customs figures show an enormous trade of all 
sorts. As an old chazee (tea taster) I take the liberty to give you a short 
account of the tea trade at this port as I knew it about thirty-five years 
ago, when it was very extensive and profitable. The chazee has from 
time immemorial been considered a fortunate business man, as it was 
a well-paid profession; and although he had to work at high pressure 


for three months during the season, i.e. May, June and July, the rest 
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of the year he had very little to do. It was a fascinatingly speculative 
business, but competition was keen, and wily John Chinaman gener- 
ally manipulated the market in his own favour, so that the foreign buyer 
paid too much, and sometimes it proved disastrous for the exporting 
merchant. The young or budding chazee was for some years appren- 
ticed to a London tea firm, where he was expected to grade and value 
the different kinds.. He spent many yeats in a London tea sale-room 
without pay, and in the good old days a premium was often paid for 
his education, and in consequence he considered himself a superior 
being, and I fear devoted a considerable part of his early days to sport 
instead of learning the trade, which is one of the most technical and 
difficult in existence. 

I was sent out as a young chazee in 1884, when most of the good 
old British firms, such as Maitland & Co., Adamson Bell & Co., George 
Oliver & Co., Butterfield & Swire, Jardine Matheson & Co., Robert 
Anderson & Co., and many others, were still doing a large business in 
tea. Most of these have ceased to exist, except the two last-named, 
who still are buying China tea. Butterfield & Swire have given up the 
tea business in favour of shipping, in which they now head the list. 

My attival in the East was in time to see some of the palmy days 
when we would have seven or eight large steamers taking full cargoes 
of tea to London. The last great year was when the Stirling Castle 
with a £6 per ton freight raced the Moyune home. In those days we 
chazees had to rise at about 5 a.m. daily and buy tea as fast as we could, 
and keep up the business at high pressure until the end of June, the 
season finishing about the end of July. We got a little respite at the 
finish of the first crop, when some went down to Shanghai for green 
kinds. 

At Hankow and Foochow, when the wires came in reporting the 
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sales of the first consignments of teas to the London market, the Taipans 
(ic. men at the head of the Hongs) joined the chazees in rounds of 
suppets to celebrate, even when the results were unfavourable. 

It is cheering to hear that some sensible people at home, including 
doctors, ate still drinking the fine China teas, and let us hope they will 
long continue to do so! 

Much general business has come to Hankow since the railway from 
Pekin was finished, and now that the line to Canton is completed, pro- 
bably the trade will continue to grow until Hankow will be second to 
Shanghai in importance. It is now possible to get home in about a 
fortnight via Pekin and Harbin, and when a line is continued from 
Pekin to Irkoutsch via the Nankow Pass and across the desert of Gobi 
by way of the old caravan route, the journey will be reduced to about 
nine or ten days, and no doubt China’s trade with Europe will be 
enormous. 

Han Yang, which adjoins Hankow on the west, is growing rapidly. 
The great iron works at the mouth of the Han River are now on a vety 
large scale. Opposite to Hankow across the Yangtze River, at this 
point a mile wide, is the old and important city of Wu Chang, also 
increasing in size. Amongst the sketches you will see the picturesque 
old gateway and steps for the vast traffic from the river to the principal 
street. Hankow, Han Yang and Wu Chang are now called Wu Han 
by the Southern Government. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Yangtze Gorges 


HERE are few travellers who have penetrated to the interior 

of China beyond Hankow or Ichang, but many have dreamed 

of making the ascent of the Yangtze Rapids, and it may interest 
them to héar how I accomplished the trip. 

In the early part of April, 1890, I took steamer from Hankow to 
Ichang, armed with a letter of introduction to Mr. Goodheart of the 
Imperial Chinese Customs at the latter port, who, I was told, had a 
house-boat which had already been used for the trip I proposed to make, 
and it certainly was most fortunate that he was able to lend it to me, 
as it greatly added to the comfort of the expedition. The usual Chinese 
craft for passengers is not convenient to other than Easterns, who ate 
accustomed to sit on their haunches by the hour at a time. The arched 
matting which covers in the dwelling-quarters about four feet from 
the floor makes a tunnel-like room, both draughty and dark, so that in 
wet weather the long trip in such a craft is decidedly uncomfortable. 

The scenery between Hankow and Ichang, consisting of the great 
Hupeh Plain, is not picturesque or interesting, until one reaches the 
Tiger Teeth Gorge, “Hu Ya Hsia,” ten miles from Ichang, the first 
of the gorges one passes, ascending the river. The highest point of 
the range which the river cuts through here is some 2,600 feet, the 
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are scattered, the scenery is not neatly so imposing as the gorges above 
Ichang ; but after the country one has just passed through the effect 
is impressive. 

A Buddhist temple near Ichang on the summit of-a rock some 300 
feet above the river looks very picturesque. 

Having attived by steamer at Ichang, I at once paid a visit to Mr. 
Goodheart, who received me most kindly and helped me very materi- 
ally in the matter of stores and engaging the crew ; he also lent me his 
second cook, who was quite able to prepare my simple meals. He 
proved most useful also as interpreter, as my own Cantonese boy which 
I had brought had no idea of the dialect of this part of China and con- 
sequently could not give orders to the /oudah or head boatman. It is 
not easy for the novice to make arrangements for such a trip without 
assistance, as, amongst numerous things to be considered, the matter 
of finance must not be lost sight of. The only currency accepted is 
copper cash (some 800 to the dollar), and it was difficult to calculate 
how many barrowfuls it was necessary to take, to pay the wages of our 
extensive crew, tracking coolies, and fresh food to be bought for one- 
self and servants. 

Having at last collected all my stores, servants and boatmen together, 
and when everything, as I thought, was in readiness, I gave the order 
to start; but the cook told the boy he had yet to say “ Good-bye ” to 
his wife, and when this tender business was done, the /oudah temem- 
bered he must also bid a fond farewell to his. One needs plenty of 
patience in dealing with these people. At last in a leisurely fashion 
the boat was got under way, and right glad I was to have finished with 
the commissariat part of the business. 

The country round looked very hazy owing to one of the dust-storms 
which blow down, it is said, from the Mongolian deserts. It certainly 
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lent an ait of mystery to the landscape, and gave some lovely gtey 
effects. 

Otter fisheries can be seen in these parts, and it is interesting to 
watch how the otters ate taught to dive into the muddy bottom of the 
tiver, whence they drive the fish into the big nets in which they and 
their pursuers are enveloped. The otter is kept on a tether to prevent 
his escaping. 

The river just above Ichang is, in places, nearly a mile wide, and 
has the appearance of a Scottish loch until, ascending a few miles, one 
reaches precipitous limestone cliffs where the river narrows to some 500 
yatds. Passing these cliffs, the view which bursts upon one is superbly 
grand—the entrance to the Hoang Mao Hsia (Yellow Cat Gorge), or, 
as foreigners call it, the Ichang Gorge. Photographs fail to give any 
idea of the size, and I fear my sketches convey little of the grandeur, 
and Byron’s words at the end of my preface hit off the difficulty I felt 
in trying to describe or paint the superb scenes. 

It is not only the height of the cliffs on either side, but also their 
weitd picturesqueness which makes them so impressive, many being 
scatred with huge fissures and caves made by the continual friction of 
the rushing waters. In some of the gorges the water is said to be in 
places a hundred fathoms deep, and the swift current is ever working 
deeper and deeper. On entering each gorge one is struck by the com- 
parative darkness, especially during the afternoon, as the sun soon ceases 
to shine between the high hills which shut out the light of day. It is 
only when the note of a passing bird echoes from side to side, or the 
full chorus of the crew of a downward-bound junk singing in time to 
the stroke of the oars, that an awful stillness is broken. 

On the large boats the choit-master, or presumably captain, dances 
and shouts encouragement on the upper deck, and leads the music with 
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a gong, and when passing any point of especial danger he works him- 
self and crew into a fever of excitement. Stamping the deck madly, 
they work like demons under the lash, yelling hideous curses, I presume, 
until the danger is past, and then they all rest on their oars and the huge 
boat glides into safe water. What a contrast to the sweet and solemn 
silence before this weird craft and crew atrived on the scene ! 

Perched on the top of some huge precipice is seen the hut of a human 
chamois, with perhaps a little green patch alongside where he grows his 
vegetables, or you find some solitary mountaineer has made a home in 
a cave far above the river, and one wonders how he gets thete, or, if 
he has any family, how many members of it fall into the river below. 

Higher up the gorge on the left bank one gets peeps of some pretty 
villages between the steep mountain sides wherever a ledge can be found 
to grow anything. 

At the head of the gorge is the picturesque “ Pillar of Heaven,” a 
blue-black limestone pinnacle rising nearly 2,000 feet above the river 
and forming a conspicuous landmark. Near here we anchored for the 
night, and early next morning we took the dinghy or sanpan and, drop- 
ping some way down-stream, landed near a small creek, and after a walk 
overt a tocky path we arrived at a temple, hewn out of the solid rock, 
which reminded me of the Elephanta Caves at Bombay on a small scale. 
I regret that I have forgotten the name of it, but the traveller must not 
fail to visit the rock temple, a truly strange underground place of wor- 
ship. 

On our return to the house-boat we set sail up-stream, making slow 
progress even with the assistance of the oars, but at last we emerged 
from the gorge and found open country on either side and a succession 
of rapids ahead. Here the assistance of the trackers is required, and it 
is a strange sight to see the crowds employed, sometimes as many as 
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forty or fifty, who from the noise they make, one would think, find it 
no easy task. In fact, it often means scrambling over rocks of considet- 
able height, and at times a few of the leaders even plunging into the 
water to pass the tow-line round a projecting boulder. Needless to say, 
they discard all their garments. The long queue of trackers looks like 
a huge yellow centipede, and the effect makes a grand subject for the 
attist. 

The rocks are of a gtanite formation here, and at one time there 
must have been a great upheaval, as the waterway is strewn with huge 
boulders. The distant mountains one sees from these open reaches of 
the river look very grand, and I fancy some of them reach to close on 
10,000 feet in height. 

I will not tite the reader by mentioning all the gorges and rapids 
and villages on the way up, but only the most picturesque and inter- 
esting. 

In the Tun Ling Gorge, the third going up, we had a fine breeze, 
which enabled us to dispense with tracking, much to the delight of the 
ctew, who gladly set sail and had a reposeful loaf on board, many pre- 
ferring to retire to theit small kennel-like cabins, where they indulged 
in a pipe and a gamble over their usual game of dominoes. 

We soon passed through this gorge and out to the Ta Tung or Otter 
Cave Rapid, which has a current of as much as eight knots. Here we 
kept in a small inner channel, which enabled our coolies to track more 
easily. We passed several large junks with many coolies hauling fiercely 
at the huge bamboo-plaited ropes, which required enormous exertion, 
the junks having to take the main stream and therefore needing long 
poles, under which our line attached to a smaller mast was free to pass. 
We scraped and collided with many rocks, but our boat, having a good 
oak bottom, suffered no damage. At one projecting rock our rope was 
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severed and, swinging sharply round, our house-boat started down-stream 
again considerably faster than it came up, and then the yelling com- 
menced, each coolie vying with the /oudah, and giving ideas as to the 
best place to reach shore again, the trackers running back as fast as 
possible over the rough rocky path. At last by tremendous efforts with 
poles and oars the boat was brought to the shore. Once more they 
attached the rope and struggled over the same ground. Truly the Celes- 
tial is a patient beast ! 

This rapid, studded as it is with rocks, takes toll of many a native 
craft on its downward journey, when, as a tule, all hands on board are 
lost. The bamboo tropes have worn away much of the granite rocks 
where they project, and I was told the life of a rope is limited to one 
voyage. 

One of the most weird and tunnel-like of all the gorges is perhaps 
the “ Tung Ling Hsia,” or Pierced Mountain Gorge, which, as its name 
denotes, runs through the centre of a mountain, and even before sunset 
it is quite dark in places where the cliffs project over the water. Doré, 
the great painter, might have found inspiration here, but even he would 
fail to give the sense of grandeur, or tell the tale of the power of the 
waters, or the earthquakes that must have taken place to let them through. 

Soon after passing the above-named gorge we entered the Shin 
Tau Rapid, said to be the swiftest in the river. Consul Gardner was 
wrecked and nearly lost his life here. At the approach to this rapid we found 
a crowd of junks upward bound lightering a considerable part of their 
cargo, which is transferred to the backs of thousands of natives, who 
flock to this point only too eager to earn a few cash by transporting 
the packages above the rapid. From the top of a hill near by I watched 
the scene—the busy coolies unloading the junks and then forming a 
long stting carrying their burdens over the rocky shore, and through 
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the long straggling street of Ching Tan city. We then passed through 
the Ping Shu Gorge, where the hills on either side tower some 1,500 
feet up, the water at their foot being, it is said, of the same depth. Gently 
sailing through this gorge we suddenly came upon a grand sight of a 
valley surrounded by mountains, which I imagine must rise to about 
4,000 of 5,000 feet. Some six miles higher up we came to the walled 
city of Kwei Chow, picturesquely situated on a bluff 300 feet above the 
tiver, making a grand subject for a picture. Here we anchored for the 
night, as the /oudah and cook had to do some shopping. Leaving early 
next morning, we sailed up the reach above Kwei Chow, whete the 
mountain-sides are covered near their bases with patches of crops which 
give colour to the scene and make it very effective. Then we ascended 
the rapids of Yeh Tan and Niu Kou Tan, where the same exciting per- 
formances of tracking round rocks took place with great risk to our 
rope, to say nothing of our lives; but these experiences only added to 
the zest and novelty of the trip. Then we came upon a bigger teach 
with crimson-covered hills in the background patched with cultivated 
plots whose bright verdure contrasts with the soil or rock. 

Patung, with its seven-storied pagoda, is picturesquely situated, and 
the artist ought to stay here to sketch. There are many pagodas by 
the river’s banks in or near the towns, as the natives believe in their 
protecting the Feng Shui or luck of the place. Signs of coal-mining are 
seen neat here, but it is worked in a very primitive manner. The sur- 
rounding country is rather desolate, and one almost tires of the incessant 
struggling with the rapids, as you may to hear my descriptions of them, 
so I will hurry on to the Wu Shan Ta Hsia (Witches’ Mountain Great 
Gorge), near the city of Wushan, the first to be reached in the province 
of Szechuan. 

The Chinese say the gorge is unfathomable. It is a fact that the 
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mountains rise some 2,000 to 3,000 feet on either side, with higher 
mountains in the distance. The limestone rocks in places look cut as 
with a knife and one can hardly imagine that the water did all this carv- 
ing. On the top of the hill on the left side of the-gorge, some 1,500 
feet above and overlooking the river, is the Wen Feng Shan, or Temple 
of Literature. Higher up the river we passed the so-called Iron Coffin 
Gorge, which I will just mention on account of the iron chains attached 
to the rocks to enable the boatmen to haul on them where there is other- 
wise no hold owing to the surface having been worn smooth with the 
constant friction of the water. 

Some five miles above Wushan we entered the last of the great 
gorges, named the Feng Hsiang, or Bellows Gorge, from its resem- 
blance to a Chinese blacksmith’s bellows shaped like an oblong box. 
The cliffs here rise to close on 4,000 feet, and the scenery around is so 
gtand that it is as well to delay as long as possible. 

I shall not continue a detailed description of the country passed 
between here and Chung King, as it will only weary the reader, and it 
may be as well to mention that the best of the trip is over, and probably 
none but the most ardent travellers will want to continue the voyage 
farther up the river, unless they wish to visit Chung King. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Shanghai and Neighbourhood 


HANGHAI, the Garden City, is situated on the edge of the 

Kiang Su Plain, the most densely populated portion of the Chinese 

Empire. It is the commercial capital for foreign trade and lies 
some eighteen miles up the Whang Po River, which discharges into 
the mighty Yangtze at Woosung, not far from the mouth of the 
latter. 

The large ocean liners pick up a pilot to convey them from the sea 
to this point, where passengers and mails are transferred into a tender 
and proceed up the Whang Po to Shanghai. The river is constantly 
changing its bed, and in consequence steamers frequently run on mud- 
banks, and it is only at high tide that those of deep draught can proceed 
up-fiver. 

Steaming up the Whang Po, one is struck by the many mills, fac- 
tories and docks which line the river-side and look so foreign as com- 
pated with other Chinese ports. Higher up, a splendid panorama breaks 
into view: to the right a smaller stream, the Soochow Creek ; in front 
the pretty grounds of the public gardens; and along the bank of the 
rivet, which bends sharply to the left, are seen lovely lawns backed by 
trees, and the Bund with the stately buildings of the merchant princes, 
bankers and various offices, and in the centre of them the Custom House 


with its great clock tower; opposite is the jetty. 
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Later the visitor should not fail to take a boat and continue the 
journey up-stream past the French Concession and the native city. The 
chief interest to the artist will be in the trips he can make from here by 
house-boat, as although a train now tuns to Soochow, Chinkiang and 
Nankin, he will find from the neighbouring creeks delightful subjects, 
especially round Ka Shing. I hope to give a short account of a trip 
from hete to Hang Chow by water, in which I shall mention some of the 
most interesting points. The native city is not of much interest per- 
haps, as it contains no fine buildings. These, it is said, were all destroyed 
by the Triad and Taiping rebels. The willow pattern tea-house, how- 
ever, is worth seeing, and the Roman Catholic Orphanage at Siccaway 
is certainly worthy of a visit to those interested in children, and the 
Mother Superior and Sisters are ever teady to welcome visitors and 
give them details regarding the working of the establishment. 

Shanghai is the most popular place of residence for foreigners. 
There are good clubs and practically every kind of sport, including 
paper hunting on ponies across the flat country to the south and west 
of the Settlements, which, abounding in creeks, gives plenty of water 
jumps. The Mongolian pony affords much sport to the community, 
and the spring and autumn races are made general holidays. The natives 
also evince great interest and gamble extensively. Mobs of what are 
called “ Griffins,” ie. untried ponies, are brought down from Mongolia 
partly overland, but chiefly by steamer, and sold by auction in consider- 
able quantities. As the animals do not cost very much and it is possible 
for anyone with luck to find a flyer, it means a great many small stables ; 
thete is a good deal of gambling, and although only gentlemen jockeys 
ate allowed to ride, the few in the “ know ” pretty well sweep the board. 
However, evety now and then I have seen some beautiful upsets to 
their little ‘‘ certs!” 
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“ Griffin ” is the name given also to all young men when they arrive 
from home, and it takes some little time for them to shake it off. 

The Model Settlement, as it is generally known, has 2 somewhat 
unique government, as, although each nationality is represented by a 
Consul, the local Government “ boss ”’ their own concession. 

The British and American Concessions some few yeats ago were 
amalgamated and a council of seven, elected by the foreign householders, 
ate responsible for the government and policing of the Settlements, 
which now contain a population of some 20,000 white men and a quar- 
ter of a million natives. Adjoining is the French Concession, which 
also has a municipal council, but is practically governed on the same 
lines as other French Colonies, and in consequence has not shown much 
progtess. 

There are many interesting excursions from here for the artist. An 
interesting trip can be made to the island of Poo Too, a favourite resort 
of pilorims. The temples there ate said to be the second most sacred 
in China, ranking next to those at Mount Obi. It is indeed a beautiful 
spot and a favourite point for the foreign residents of Shanghai to 
visit. 

Since writing this short account of Shanghai and its environs great 
extensions have been made in the settlements, especially the French, and 
also a vety up-to-date Chinese race-course has been laid out, which is 
much used and appreciated. 

The Revolution has done much to impede progress in every way. 
The Cantonese Southern Government, who have possession of the city, 
do not appreciate the important stake foreigners have in the Concessions 
which they have developed out of mud-flats and made into a great city. 
It is still necessary for the representatives of the Foreign Powers to keep 
naval and military guards on the spot for the protection of foreigners 
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and natives and their possessions. The Chinese merchants, however, 
do appreciate the protection, and no doubt in time, whena stable Govern- 
ment is established, the great Settlement of Shanghai will again do an 


enormous trade. 


CHAPTER XIV 


A Trip to Hang Chow 


HE following is a description of a delightful excursion by house- 

boat from Shanghai, and may give some idea of one of the ways 

that the Merchant princes (or Taipans, as the Chinese called 
them) took their recreation, combining many different pleasures, such 
as exploring parts of the unknown environs of Shanghai, shooting over 
any part of this lovely country, consisting of most fertile vales inter- 
sected by endless waterways or, as the natives call them, creeks, over 
rolling hills of grass mixed with patches of heather and endless varieties 
of flowers, and the pleasure of endeavouring to place on paper or canvas 
some record of the extraordinary colouring and picturesqueness of it 
all, so different from other countries. 

Bland’s book, House-boat Days, will give you a delightful picture of 
the life on board these excellent craft, told in a breezy way; but I shall 
only venture to give a short account of the picturesque side of such 
an excursion. 

The house-boats of that period varied somewhat, but most of them, 
being used for the more or less shallow creeks, were constructed with 
flat bottoms and with lee boards, one on each side, which, when let 
down as tequired, acted instead of a keel or centte-board. The last- 
named were chiefly used for sailing boats with less beam, and of course 


the available space inside was in consequence much restricted. In the 
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bow below the deck were placed the quarters for the crew, consisting 
in large house-boats of six or eight men; and, equally important, the 
dog quarters. In the well in front of these was a small sunken deck 
with room for two or three comfortable. cane chairs for the European 
Taipan and his guests, with a door leading to the chief cabin, used as 
dining-room and also sitting-room in bad weather. It had bunks on 
each side for day and night use, under which were lockers and drawers 
for clothes, and a smaller inner room for an extra guest. Next came a 
tiny room for the boys and then the kitchen and larder. It was won- 
derful how all the necessary implements, food and everything, were 
stoted away. In the stern was a raised deck under which the /oudah, 
the captain of the craft, had his sleeping quarters. Above on this deck 
were the youlahs, large and long oars with bent handles and chain or 
rope attachments. 

After much shouting and poling we, with great difficulty, get away 
from a ctowded mass of other craft, and we are yulohed up the Soochow 
creek. Sometimes a steam launch was used to expedite this first tedious 
part of the trip. It was also usual to arrange for the party to drive out 
to Jessfield, some few miles up the creek just beyond the lovely gardens 
of Tre Fan Cha, where Mr. Hogg, one of the best known Taipans of 
Shanghai, would often entertain his friends and speed them on their 
journey. 

Soochow City, reached the following day, was the first point of great 
interest. Some way back we had entered the Grand Canal, which passes 
the walls, and many extremely picturesque watet-gates, towers and 
pagodas. If you can picture these with strings of junks in constant pro- 
cession you will have tableaux without number. 

Sailing past two sides of Soochow City we enter a Venetian-like 
canal with many overhanging houses, some of them in the last stages 
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of decay. We pass under vatious extremely picturesque bridges and - 
eventually emerge into the Ta Hu Lake, whete, setting sails, we found 
a favourable wind, which took us southward in the direction of the Hoo 
Chow Creek. The Ta Hu Lake thus connects up the Grand Canal 
north and south. It was a most delightful sail, as we rarely lost sight 
of the mountains to the west of the lake, and they gave a refreshing 
contrast to Shanghai scenery, which is practically flat for twenty miles 
round. 

Hoo Chow City is celebrated for its silk, said to be the finest in 
China. Here one is in the heart of this great Chinese industry. One 
can see plantations of mulberry trees on all sides, and watch in the vil- 
lages the process of cleaning, spinning and weaving, and also study the 
method of green tea manufacture, some of the best leaf being grown in 
this district. 

Taking a side trip to Da Fong San from a point near here, we came 
on some lovely hills vivid with a mass of azaleas, red, white and yellow. 
The only unpleasant part of this journey was when the /oudah took us 
into a blind creek to spend the night. The banks on either side were 
stacked with coffins containing corpses waiting a good “joss” day for 
burial. It did not seem to occur to him that we should be inconveni- 
enced. “Really my tinkee Chinaman no savey stinkee, alo same no 
got nose.” Next day we reached Hang Chow and, sailing some way up 
a side creek, we landed in order to explore the shores of the beautiful 
lake on which it stands. Sitting on the top of a hill overlooking the 
lake and city, I made my sketch, in which you will note standing out 
conspicuously the Pan Shu Ta Pagoda, looking from the distance like 
a shut umbrella. In the middle of the lake is a small island on which is 
a weeping willow overhanging a joss house ; a picturesque spot recall- 
ing the “ willow pattern ” and only wanting a boat, a few lovely maidens 
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and a couple of storks to complete the picture. The very old Lei Feng 
Ta (Thunder and Wind) Pagoda of red brick stands on a hill on the 
western side of the lake. A trip to the Tien Chu temple of Heavenly 
Bamboo is well worth taking. It is said to be very holy, and is in con- 
sequence a gteat resort of pilgrims. 

In the city of Hang Chow perhaps the most interesting monument is 
an old tomb erected over the remains of a Minister of State to the Sung 
Dynasty who was instrumental in introducing the Yuan or Mongol 
Dynasty. A prone figure lies on the top, and the Mings are said later 
to have desecrated the tomb in an unpleasant way to show their dis- 
gust of the gentleman interred. 

The bore at Hai Ning about forty miles below the city sats be 
seen without fail, and if possible the trip from Shanghai timed to witness 
a large one. The biggest takes place on the 18th of the eighth month 
(Chinese), the first spring tide after the autumnal equinox. The height 
of the bore on a good average tide reaches twelve to fifteen feet. 

Many delightful days may be spent round here, but I will now 
conclude the account of my trip by just mentioning the chief points of 
interest we visited on the return journey. The old Wu Ling Chow 
tuined fort, situated on a small bay, followed by Ka Shing, Ka Zay, and 
Sung Kong, all picturesque towns with Venetian-like houses and quaint 
bridges. 

We had a lovely sail down the Wang Po River, past the Lung Wha 
Pagoda, a favourite spot for Shanghai picnics, down the seven-mile 
teach past the arsenal and Shanghai City and settlement to a convenient 
jetty on the Bund, where we finished a very pleasant excursion. 


CHAPTER XV 
The Snowy Valley 


HIS lovely valley, famous for its flowers in spring, is one of 
the beauty spots of China and can be reached without great 


difficulty from Shanghai. It is now some years since I made 
the trip here related with Fred Styan, F.R.G.S., the great bird collector, 
who has lately bequeathed a large and rare collection of Chinese bird- 
skins to the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. 

A short account of our adventures may prove of interest and assis- 
tance if you ever venture on the same expedition. Sending our boys 
and cook with plenty of provisions and bedding, etc., on board the old 
s.s. Kiang Teen, which was then making the short trip from Shanghai 
to Ningpo, we followed later, just before the steamer started on the 
afternoon tide, and we duly atrived at Ningpo early the next morning. 
During the Franco-Chinese War in 1885, I remember being on the 
same steamer waiting to land, and in a most dangerous position between 
the French ships and the forts at the mouth of the River Ningpo, which 
from time to time were testing their range, presumably over our steamer. 
I got some excellent sketches on this occasion of the old Chin Hai fort 
and the entrance to the river, then blocked with piles and a sunken 
steamer. 

The landing on my later visit was more comfortable, as the old 


Kiang Teen went up the river undisturbed to her usual jetty. Wadman, 
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one of Shanghai’s best sportsmen, lent us his comfortable house-boat, 
and we statted up-stream in the evening and arrived at Ning Kong 
Jow the next morning. From this village, at the head of the River 
Delah, it is necessary to proceed on foot through the valley and up the 
hills to our destination, the Shih Doze (Head of Snow) Buddhist Monas- 
tery. Styan, being a good linguist, took over the unpleasant task of 
engaging coolies to carry our effects; but unfortunately the villagers 
were in a cheeky mood and refused to take our baggage up the hills 
under one dollar to each coolie. Knowing the usual rates, he refused 
their demands and told our /oudah to go on to Kong Kee near by. On 
the way we called a halt at a very pretty spot, which I sketched from 
the bank while Styan, taking dog and gun, went for a stroll on 
shore. : 

While hard at work I noticed a boat full of coolies rowing fast 
towatds me, and jumping ashore without explanation they surrounded 
my easel and shouted for money. Fortunately the landing plank to our 
house-boat was neat, so I packed together my effects without argument 
and made all haste on board, having no idea what the fellows wanted. 
I gave orders to the Joudah to push off from the bank and go up-stream, 
at the same time firing a gun to warn Styan, who appeared almost imme- 
diately and with difficulty scrambled on board, followed by the crowd. 
He soon discovered that the fellows wanted compensation for our not 
engaging them to carry our things, and there was no help for it and 
we had to pay up. But we had the satisfaction, on our return to Ningpo 
after our visit to the hills, of getting the money back and having the 
people punished for molesting us, through the good offices of the British 
Consul. 

We arrived safely at Kong Kee, whete I sketched a very curious- 
roofed bridge with shops at either end, while my companion Styan 
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made arrangements with the local coolies to carry our baggage up the 
mountains to the temple of Shih Doze. 

Our route lay at first across the plains, which were at this time bright 
with golden rape and patches of pink clover and buttercups, with here 
and there small clumps of dark trees which gave a contrast to the bright 
splashes of colour. 

After traversing some ten miles we commenced the ascent of the 
lovely valley, and never in all my travels have I seen such masses of 
wild flowers—gorgeous crimson, orange and lilac azaleas in profusion 
covering the hills, and giving them a blaze of colour, and on many rocks 
or hanging from trees fragrant honeysuckle and jessamine, with here 
and there hawthorn trees heavy with blossom, from which no doubt 
the valley takes its name. 

At last we reached the top of the hills and found ourselves on a 
plateau, at the other end of which is the Shih Doze Buddhist Monastery, 
a huge block of buildings with grey roofs, on a red-painted wooden 
frame with intersecting walls of orange-coloured bricks making a very 
harmonious effect. The entrance is imposing. On either side enormous 
figures of the gods of War, and in the centre court the well-known huge 
squatting figure of Fu Ku Jin (the God of Luck) beaming, jolly and 
extremely fat. 

The priests surrounded us and seemed curious to inspect our clothes 
and belongings, and Styan gathered from their conversation that no 
foreigners had visited the monastery for several years. 

We were escorted to the apartments reserved for foreign visitors. 
These, strange to relate, were occupied not only by males but also by 
females, whom we caught stampeding in great confusion. 

It is needless to say that the rooms were filthy. Styan strongly 
deprecated any attempts at removing dust and dirt, as he said it dis- 
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turbed the live-stock, and so our coolies covered up the floors with 
matting. 

Our first inquiry was for the visitors’ book, which the fat priests 
smilingly produced, and we found from it that the last entry was made 
by the great traveller and authoress of many books on China, Mrs. 
Archibald Little. She had written a long account of the monastery and 
neighbourhood, but what interested us most was the warning against 
the curiosity of the priests, who had apparently taken great delight in 
watching her ablutions through a small hole at the back of the bedroom 
which was coveted by a piece of glass. We benefited by her warning, 
as we found that our own toilet was being closely scrutinized by a 
watchful eye, and on going to the passage at the back we discovered 
a bevy of fat priests anxious to study our habits. 

We made many lovely expeditions in the neighbourhood, and I 
made several sketches, one of the most interesting being an eagle’s nest 
in the cliffs which rise to a great height round one side of the mountain 
peak, on nearly the top of which the Snowy Valley is situated. 

I cannot give the names of the various places we visited, as I have 
forgotten them, and they would only weary the reader in the descrip- 
tion ; suffice it to say that there ate many spots of gteat beauty. 

The tea gardens in the hills around here show signs of great neglect, 
but the natives seem still to pluck the leaf, chiefly, I fancy, for local 
consumption. 

On our return journey down the mountain-side I noticed in the 
streams below several bamboo rafts, many conveying passengers and 
their luggage to the villages at the foot and probably some to Ningpo, 
across the plains. We had some trouble with the mountain coolies who 
had carried down our baggage, but it is quite usual to have to spend 
some time haggling before the native is satisfied. 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Min River 


HE entrance to the Min River is very grand ; the hills are backed 

by mountains, wild and barren except for a few patches of cul- 

tivation here and there, and small fir and scrub hanging wherever 
they can find a scrap of soil. 

The forts on either side give the idea that the entrance is impreg- 
nable, which it could probably be made, if they were reconstructed by 
an experienced engineer; there are many ledges where invisible guns 
could be placed. The Chinese must surely have learnt a lesson from 
their little war with France in 1885, when it may be remembered that 
all the guns in the forts were found pointing outwards to prevent the 
enemy entering the river; but as the French fleet got up to Pagoda 
Anchorage before declaring war, they had no difficulty in capturing 
them one by one in the rear, which the Celestials considered most 
unfair. 

Sharp Peak, as it is called by foreigners, is the highest point on the 
coast, and here is perched the telegraph station often visited by Foochow 
residents. 

After passing the forts the steamer wends its way past enchanting 
scenery, much resembling the Italian lakes Como and Maggiore, with 
many tetraces coveted with flowers in spring-time, but different from 


European scenery owing to the bamboo glades and Chinese joss houses 
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placed on projecting points always surrounded by grand old trees planted 
many years ago. 

At Kim Pai the river narrows, and near here we passed a white fort. 

A little farther up-stream we came to an old castellated fort on a 
tocky projection round which the water rushes, being pent up in the 
Ming Ghan narrows above, and then an old ruined fort facing down- 
stream, where the river takes a turn to the left. Breasting the rapid 
current we enter the Ming Ghan Pass, where is to be seen the curious 
tock known as the Mandarin’s boot. 

Pagoda Anchorage was reached soon after passing these well-known 
landmarks, and a splendid view greets the eye. It was a busy harbour 
in the good old days of the China tea trade, as it was here that ocean- 
going steamers took in their cargoes. It is now almost deserted except 
for the small local steamers which take mixed general cargo and small 
quantities of tea as far as Hongkong, where they are transhipped to 
regular liners. In order to teach the city of Foochow one has to take 
a small steam launch, as the next ten miles of the Min River ate very 
shallow and it requires an expert pilot to avoid the many sandbanks 
which are constantly moving, and so changing the course of the channel. 

At Pagoda Anchorage the Yuenfoo River discharges into the Min, 
and the two rivers join some eighteen miles higher up, thus making the 
island known as “‘ Wan Show Kow.” Nantai, on which is situated the 
English settlement, is opposite the city on the south side of the river, 
which is spanned by a massive stone bridge. On the bridge are booths 
for the sale of all kinds of wares, and the endless passing crowd is very 
interesting to watch. What sights meet the eye on all sides on the water ! 
Actes of shipping, which includes grand specimens of highly ornamented 
junks, and what a background to the scene—the picturesque city stretch- 
ing to mid-distance, and beyond the mountains towering upwards. 
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My sketch gives a general view rather in the style of the old prints, but 
it is down on the river that the artist will find the best subjects for his 
brush, and there he can work in more comfort than on shore, where the 
inquisitive natives and the disgusting smells are ever near him. Up 
the main river to Suey Kow or round the island of Nantai to the Yuen 
Foo River the scenery is superbly grand. Visit also the old Koo Shan 
Monastery, situated about 2,000 feet up the mountain-side opposite 
Nantai, with its far-famed carp pond and watet-wheel minute bell. The 
monks were celebrated for their hospitality in the good old days, and 
did not refuse some presents of wine and dollars. Kuliang Drum Pass 
is the summer resort of Foochow residents, about nine miles east of the 
city. It takes about three to four hours in a sedan chair or fast walking 
to reach the settlement at an elevation of some 2,900 feet. 

Sharp Peak is the seaside bathing resort, and is much appreciated 
by all who get the chance to get away from Foochow in the very hot 
months of June, July and August. 

I must teally now digtess a moment from the pictorial aspect of 
the place to tell something of the tea trade in Foochow, which thirty 
yeats ago was ptactically the only foreign trade of the port. I came 
down from Shanghai as a chazee to Messrs. Butterfield & Swite’s firm 
about that period and just saw the last few prosperous years of the 
trade. What palaces we lived in, and what dinner parties we had! 
Fortunes wete made or lost in a few years, and it is sad to think that 
it has all passed away, never to return. 

Although there was considerable rivalry as to who should head the 
list of buyers, perhaps often to the cost of the Taipans, or owners of 
the firm, we wete all a sporting lot and saw fair play. The Taipans 
and seniors in those days were not above mixing with the juniors, and 
they all had nicknames. Many have passed away, but a few will remem- 
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ber good old “ Whakee,” Wicked William, Cavey, Phipps, Billy, Betsey, 
John and Tom, Muggins, Goring, Gibby Werner and dear old French 
John. They were some of the best of the old brigade! 

Ah, then we bought chops in a string and loaded many steamers for 
London and Australia direct, but poor old Foochow has now lost the 
bulk of her trade owing to the successful rivalry of India and Ceylon, 
and I fear it will never return. 


FOOCHOW, MIN RIVER 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Yuen Foo River 


N giving this short account of a trip up the Yuen Foo I shall adhere 
as much as possible to points of interest known to foreign residents, 
with the names they have given to various oft-visited spots. The 
Yangtze may be described as vast, the Min as beautiful and the Yuen 
Foo as tender. To enjoy a trip up the last-named one must take a 
house-boat at Foochow and sail down the Min under the shadow of the 
splendid Kooshan Mountain’as far as Pagoda Anchorage. Turning to 
the right one circles round the island of Nantai, passing rocks known 
as the Pillars, while on the right, looking across in the direction of the 
foreign settlement, ate seen what foreign residents call the Little Alps, 
coveted with small firs and chiefly inhabited by foxes. The river forms 
the shape of the letter Y upside down as it joins the Min at the top and 
bottom of the Nantai Island. , 
Potteries—not on a very extensive scale, as they evidently only supply 
local wants—are situated at the entrance to the main stream. Away to 
the left tower, the Wo Fu or Tiger Hills, which, seen from Nantai, curi- 
ously form a profile of Disraeli’s head. If time for the trip up the river 
is limited, the house-boat can be sent on the previous day to Yuan Kee, 
a point on the Yuen Foo side of the Nantai Island, and one can walk 


across and board her there; but it is usual to take coolies with chairs 
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to ctoss the paddy fields, as the paths of stone slabs are anything but 
pleasant to walk over. 

The next chief points of interest are the sulphur springs some little 
distance inland, whete you can experience the curious sensation of 
having a bath with one leg in cold water and the other in hot. The only 
drawback to bathing here isthe company of the ditty and diseased natives 
who frequent the stream, which is said to have great curative properties. 

Rejoining the house-boat, the next place to visit is the Banker’s Glen, 
up which you can walk a considerable distance under overhanging cliffs 
coveted with ferns and beautiful flowers, especially lovely in spring, 
when the azaleas ate in bloom and the green tints are tender in hue. 

At Bamboo Grove, as it is called, a small branch stream slowly wends 
its way into the river, and it makes a delightful trip, following this up 
practically to its source, coming from a waterfall gushing out of rock 
caves. The waving feathery bamboos are very lovely but extremely 
dificult to depict on paper; in fact, most artists would describe the 
_ scene as too pretty for the brush. The groves of mandarin orange trees 
by the river-side are a great feature of the landscape in places, and add 
to the general faity-like appearance of this beautiful river. The basaltic 
cliffs near the head of the navigable part of the river are worth visiting 
and ate quite sketchable. 

After passing many villages and groves of trees perched on or nest- 
ling under the hills, you will at last reach the first rapid, where it is 
necessaty to leave the house-boat, and ascend on a taft of bamboo poles 
to a point where landing will be made for the climb to the Yuen Foo 
Buddhist Monastery. It is seen on the summit of the mountain perched 
above the bamboo forest. The front is supported partly by long poles 
fixed into the rocks, while the major part of the temple is hewn out of 
the tock. When one has at last mounted the hundreds of steps which 
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lead up the hill-side, one is greeted at the entrance to the cave by the 
yellow-robed priests who are ever glad to see visitors of the kind that 
will leave a good cumshaw, or present, behind. A great treatin the way of 
liquid refreshment is obtained from the mountain stream of pure icy cold 
water, which pours over the top of the cave and is artfully conducted 
into the temple by means of a curved rope down which the water con- 
stantly flows and is deposited into a great tank hewn out of the solid rock. 

The view from the monastery is very beautiful, and the journey 
back to the raft and down the rapids again to where the house-boat is 
anchored is enchanting, especially if made at sunset. 

Many lovely walks can be taken from almost any point along the 
whole coutse of the river, which, although short, is beautiful through- 
out its entire length. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Hongkong 


HE island of Hongkong or Heung Kong (Good Harbour) off 
the coast of Kwangtung Province, near the mouth of the Canton 
River, is, as every one knows, a British colony, ceded in 1842 
by China; and in 1860 Kow Loong and some small adjacent islands 
wete also granted by agreement, and in 1898 some additional territory 
was leased to Great Britain for ninety-nine years as a further protection 
to the main island, owing to the danger from long-distance guns which 
could have destroyed the city of Victoria. Owing to the majority of 
its population being Chinese, and many of its streets Oriental in appear- 
ance, I have included a short account of it in my book. 
In length it is eleven miles, with a maximum breadth of five miles. 
A Parliamentary paper issued in 1890 showed it to be the largest ship- 
ping port in the world, some 10 million tons being entered and the 
same cleared in a year; but of course, although the trade is extensive, 
these huge totals are chiefly from steamers using it as a convenient stop- 
ping point on voyages to and from the Far East, and those running to 
Australia and the islands of the Pacific. 
The view on entering the harbour is quite entrancing, the coast 
scenery being very tugged and majestic, chiefly of igneous formation. 


On the southern side of the harbour is the city of Victoria, named after 
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the Queen of Great Britain when ceded, and from the top of the peak 
towering above the city floats the Union Jack. 

The city is long and narrow with steep hills at back of it. Of late 
yeats much money has been spent in reclaiming land from the harbour. 
The recent buildings erected on this reclaimed ground are imposing and 
palace-like, especially the Club, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and 
the offices of some of the well-known merchant princes, notably Butter- 
field & Swite, Jardine Matheson & Co., and others. Above these huge 
blocks of business premises which border the water-front rise terrace 
upon terrace reaching to the top of the peak some 2,000 feet high, and 
zigzagging upwatd the most beautiful roads fancy can picture shaded 
with banyan and other tropical trees, many flowering shrubs and ferns 
and flowers in profusion on either side. The peeps of the blue harbour 
with its multitude of shipping on both sides between the rich foliage, 
with blue and red mountains beyond, form fairy-like pictures in which 
Turner would have fairly revelled. 

An electric cable railway has cars running constantly up the almost 
perpendicular mountain-side at the back of the settlement, conveying 
the residents to the top, where are many majestic houses on all sides, 
from which, of course, grand views ate obtainable. 

The back of the island is much like the Scottish Lake District with 
its land-locked bays and splendid sea views, which at sunset are simply 
glorious to behold. 

Down in the harbour the artist is never at a loss for foreground 
studies, for the endless pictures of the native shipping of all kinds, from 
sampan to junk, are unsurpassable, and also among the natives in the 
streets that climb the hill-side, where the quaint-shaped, irregular shops 
and many-coloured wares exposed for sale afford endless subjects for 
the brush. 
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A ttip should be made in a jinrickshaw to the Happy Valley—a 
lovely spot where there is a tace-course surrounded by hills, and near 
by is the resting-place of those departed from the community of settlers 
who were not fortunate enough to end their days in their native land. 
Here, as in most British settlements, sport is greatly indulged in after 
business hours, and the passing traveller will notice how the native 
boys copy their masters and soon learn to excel at almost any game, 
such as cricket, tennis and football, and also in riding, many being used 
to break-in the wild ponies of Mongolia, which are notorious for their 
evil tempers. 

There are steamers sailing daily for Canton from Victoria harbour, 
and, as this is the most interesting city of China, it should certainly be 
visited. 

Leaving the harbour north-bound one steams through the Lye 
Moon Pass, and looking back you have lovely pictures. On the Hong- 
kong side beautiful verdure-clad cliffs, and on the opposite rich-coloured 
rocks with the red mountains at the back of Kowloong towering away 
into the distance, the middle and foreground alive with picturesque 
native boats, which form a scene never to be forgotten. 


CHAPTER XIX 


Canton 


|= journey from Hongkong to Canton is about ninety-five 


miles by river steamers, which run daily to and fro, accomplish- 

ing the distance in about seven hours. They generally leave at 
daybreak, and it is well worth while to be on deck to see the sun rise, 
when lovely views will greet the eye on all sides, the mountains looking 
very majestic as they loom through the mist until the sun has dispersed 
it, by which time you find you are entering the Pearl River and steam- 
ing past the Borne Forts. 

About forty miles up the river you pass the old town of Wham Poa, 
with its ancient nine-storied pagoda. At last the steamer, having steered 
its intricate course among a multitude of junks and sampans, approaches 
the great city of Canton, the southern capital of China, with a popu- 
lation of some 2 million inhabitants. The city lies quite low, with a 
background of small hills known as the Cloud Range in the distance. 
The steamer goes up to the wharf at Shaineen, a pretty shaded island 
on which are the residences of the foreign merchants and Consular 
officials. The Settlement dates back to 1857, when Canton was cap- 
tured by the English and French, and this little island was first occupied 
by foreigners, who built the present handsome Aongs and laid out the 
Settlement, planting the trees which now form lovely shady walks. 


Entering the city from the island of Shaineen over a bridge guarded 
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day and night by sentties, one is quite fascinated by the effect of the 
long, narrow streets alive with natives moving in all directions, and the 
shops full of all kinds of wares, and food which includes great quan- 
tities of ducks and rats ready cooked. The multitude of signboards 
hanging at the sides of the shops or over the doors afford endless bright 
colours and quaint shapes. It requires a bold artist to try and depict 
all this, as the movement is incessant, the people very anxious to “ look 
see’? and the smells abominable. 

It is necessary to take a guide, and probably the visitor will be con- 
tent to rush the sights as much as possible, as, although unique, they 
hardly compensate for the unpleasant smells and noises which obtain in 
evety direction; but Canton is famous for a few things which should 
not be missed. Perhaps the most interesting are the silk, ivory, jade 
and curio shops, in most of which one can watch the process of manu- 
facture of the goods offered for sale. Each shop has its little shrine, 
generally in a small room in the rear, and in some of the larger estab- 
lishments two or three josses may be seen, as it is all-important that the 
luck of the house should not be spoilt for the want of a little attention 
to spirits that might feel annoyed by neglect. 

Beggars ate much in evidence and seem to be always busy, having 
vatious devices for attracting the attention of the public. The most 
effectual is the little bag at the end of a bamboo with a bell attached, 
which is kept ringing as long as you postpone your offering. This 
method must be somewhat annoying to shopkeepers or merchants when 
in the middle of a deal with a reluctant buyer. It is not only useless 
to refuse payment, but it is really dangerous, as the Beggars’ Guild is 
vety powerful and tolerated by the law, which fears it, and woe betide 
the shop which refuses the recognized levy. 

I will not attempt to describe the contents of the 800 temples of 
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Canton, as they ate much the same as those in the other Chinese Citics, 
but the ground where candidates for official posts are examined, with 
its hundreds of small huts in tows, should certainly be visited. Each 
hut is about four feet square, open in front and facing the back of each 
ptevious row. Very interesting, too, is the “City of the Dead,” where 
ate stored the deceased until the priests find out the most favourable 
date for interment. The prisons should also be seen, but no one will 
wish to linger long here, as the awful look on the prisoners’ faces reveals 
the torture they suffer. The cutious may like to see an execution, but 
it is hardly a sight for ladies. 

A walk round the city walls will show the visitor the lie of the land, 
and the pagodas, gateways and big fort-like pawn-shops within the city 
stand picturesquely above the mass of houses. 

The city by night is extremely weird, but as the gates at Shaineen 
ate closed at sunset it is advisable to finish each day’s excursion in ample 
time, but several enjoyable days may be spent in this unique city. 


CHAPTER XX 


A Trip up the Coast 


WATOW is the first harbour the coast steamers call at, and 

except for the shipping it is not an interesting place for the visi- 

tor, being situated on a mud-flat, but commercially it is impor- 
tant, as it is the port from which are shipped most of the goods that 
the Kwang Tung Province exports, including large quantities of sea- 
and fresh-water fish. The natives here are skilful in working pewter 
and make tobacco boxes, tea caddies and many other useful things for 
the foreign markets. 

Leaving the harbour, the steamers skirt the coast of the Fuh Kien 
Province until they reach Amoy and anchor in the narrow straits between 
the mainland and the island of Ku Lang Su. 

This pretty island was secured by treaty for the exclusive use of 
foreign residents, who cross the straits daily to go to their business 
premises in the city on the other side. It gives them a breathing space 
away from the stinks and noises of the native city, and round the island 
can be found some delightful little bays amongst the reddish-coloured 
rocks where one gets peeps of dark banyan trees and blue water with 
hills beyond. 

The city of Amoy is situated on the water-side. Its streets are pic- 
turesquely irregular and its old citadel is worth visiting. Artificial 


flowers and sham jewellery for ladies’ hair ornaments ate largely manu- 
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factured here, and in the past it has been an important port for the 
export of Oolong teas; but since the occupation of Formosa by the 
Japanese the market has gone across the water. A trip across to the 
island of Formosa, a few hours’ distant, would well repay the visit, as 
the tropical growth to be seen there is superb. 

Before leaving Amoy I must mention that many of the caves of 
this rocky district were favourite haunts of tigers. The tiger-killers 
Harding and Leyburn have told many thrilling stories of trips to the 
caves in search of the beasts. The method of shooting them must be 
extremely exciting, as the sportsmen enter the dark caves between coolies 
with flaming torches, and when a tiger is seen, perhaps on a ledge a few 
yards from your head, you must coolly take aim and not fail to hit him 
in a vital spot with your first shot, as the discharge of the rifle puts the 
torches out and the sportsman and beaters are left in the dark until they 
ate relighted. 

Passing through the Hai Tan Straits, one reaches the entrance to 
the Min River, and steaming some twenty-four miles up one arrives at 
Pagoda Anchorage. The next point is Wenchow, of small importance 
from the trade point of view, but with a harbour and surrounding 
country of great beauty, the old pagodas on an island in the harbour 
giving it the necessary Chinese aspect. A curious square bamboo is 
shipped from here and some green teas of poor quality. 

Ningpo is the next harbour on the coast, and both this and Wen- 
chow must be visited from Shanghai by special steamers, as they are 
not tegular stopping-places for Hongkong boats going north. The 
foreign trade with Ningpo is small, but an interesting industry is wood- 
carving, and for those seeking sport the wild-fowl shooting in the lake 
district is unrivalled, geese, teal and duck being plentiful. 

Shanghai will be your starting-point for northern parts. The first 
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is Kiao Chow, where the Germans made a model Settlement, the chief 
buildings in it being very Teutonic. During the war this port was 
taken by the Japanese assisted by British troops. 

A short distance north is Wei Hei Wei, which was leased to the 
British and on various occasions has been used as the northern base 
for the Pacific Fleet. It was much frequented as a summer resort by 
Shanghai residents, owing to its excellent sandy beach. 

Cheefoo is a port of call for northern steamers, which, however, do 
not stay long. There is not much of interest to see. 

Going north-west you will pass up the Gulf of Peh Chi Li and if 
lucky get over the bar and up the River Pei Ho, passing the famous 
Taku Forts up to Tientsin. 


CHAPTER XXI 


On the Water 


F the vast population of China several millions live on the 

water. The boating population of Canton alone is estimated 

at 300,000, and a vety happy, contented lot they seem, not- 
withstanding their narrow, cramped abodes. They have one advantage 
according to Chinese ideas, that water is always at hand, not so much 
for washing as for cooking purposes. They dip their buckets over- 
board for their water supply anywhere, sometimes in the filthiest of 
creeks, and I presume it is owing to their usually boiling it that they 
do not die in thousands. The water population all over the vast 
Empite has special laws and municipal regulations, and thete are strong 
forces of police to see that they are observed. 

A large number of small, picturesque and highly coloured war 
junks ate seen on the rivers and creeks intended to stop smuggling 
and catch pirates. The pirates, however, generally “square” the 
police and divide the profits. Passenger and cargo boats, which get 
little or no protection, are heavily taxed by the authorities, and fines 
ate imposed for the loss of a passenger or for any offence against the 
regulations, and the “‘ squeeze” system is as prolific on the water as 
on land. 

Around Canton I have seen the greatest variety of boats. There 


ate floating hotels highly decorated with wood-carving, gorgeously 
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painted and upholstered with silk and satin curtains. These are chiefly 
for pleasure parties or for persons attiving after the city gates are closed. 
Then there ate floating kitchens, where anything from hot water to 
toast duck can be bought, also fruit and vegetable boats, boats for 
barbers, doctors, etc.—in fact, all trades and professions seem repre- 
sented. 

The so-called flowet boats for the demi-monde and those for lepers 
have their special anchorages, and to finish the list there are floating 
biers on which the dead are conveyed to their chosen place of rest. 

Cormorant fishing is very interesting, owing to the clever way the 
birds are taught to retrieve the fish, which they are prevented from 
swallowing by a cord round the neck. Another very curious method 
of catching fish consists in having a shelf of wood attached to the side 
of the boat slightly under water, and as the craft goes up or down stream 
the fish jump on to the board and are jerked into the bottom of the 
boat. 

On many a fiver-side can be seen a tiny thatched hut perched on 
bamboo poles, with a lonely fisherman sitting in front dipping his huge 
net fastened to a square frame of bamboo attached to the end of a long 
beam, at the rear end of which is a stone weight which gives leverage 
to the beam end whete it is hinged, similar to the method of drawing 
water from wells in the Far East. It is interesting to watch fishermen 
speating their prey by torchlight. 

It would require a large volume with countless sketches to illus- 
trate the many varieties of native shipping sailing on the waters of 
this vast country, but a few of the most characteristic must suffice. 
The most important are the junks with eyes in the bow. “If have 
got eye can see, can walkee,” is the explanation the white man gets 
of this ornament, which gives them a fish-like appearance. The curves 
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of the hull are lovely, rising in the prow and stern where the dwelling- 
rooms ate placed. Extending over the roof is the long tiller. I will 
not attempt to describe the interiors or elaborate furnishing of the 
apartments of the richer passenger junks, nor yet give a list of the 
many different varieties of build, but I think from the artist’s point of 
view that the Ningpo junk takes the palm with its highly ornamented 
stern. The great cargo junks are all picturesque, as the hulls have 
delightful curves and the masts with a rake forward and bamboo stays 
crossing them. 

The lorchers, semi-foreign in build, are graceful, especially when 
sailing against the wind, and amongst other kind of curious craft on 
the water are the rapids boats and rafts which come down from the 
higher reaches of the rivers. Sampans, the smaller craft, abound in 
thousands. They are all picturesque and the humble residents on 
board seem to lead contented lives. Often one sees three generations on 
the same small boat—grandma steering, mother towing and baby with 
a string to his leg in the bow howling to secure a clear course. The 
washing tied to a bamboo is drying in the breeze, flowers bloom in 
the stern, and the live-stock walk about there too. Such is life on the 
water in the Far East. 


CHAPTER XXII 
My Boy 


R H SING, for many years my faithful servant, was a Roman 


Catholic, and I did not find, as is the usual experience, that 

“belong Clistian”’ was a drawback in his case, although many 
of my friends threw doubt on the reality of his conversion, and said 
that in consequence he would turn out a rogue or “dollar Clistian.” 
Perhaps he has since done so, but during his term of service with me 
he proved a splendid valet and house-boy. 

Nimble with his fingers, he carefully dusted my many curious and 
other household effects, and during all the years I had him in my employ 
I never lost anything of value. 

No doubt he took as much commission, or squeeze, as his Catholic 
conscience would allow, and when I told him I was about to leave China 
he said, “‘ Velly solly but maskee (never mind). I found he owned 
a copper cash bank in Shanghai, so I think he must have “ catchee- 
chancee.” I took him during my stay in China on many trips up coun- 
try, and to the smaller outports, and on each and every occasion found 
all my travelling gear ready without my supervision. 

He always managed to find me an excellent cook, and any irregularity 
in my times for meals, or frequent tiffin and dinner parties, never drew forth 
a complaint. Often I have come home and metely said, “ Boy, have 


got so many peicee man, so many peicee lady come dinner to-night.” 
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Enough said, the dinner was found, and menu and name cards 
written out. 

He always asked me, ““ Who man come ? ” and I fancy when he got 
the information he levied supplies from my guests’ houses. A friend 
of mine in Hankow had a boy who supplied his mess by contract at 
so much per head. I noticed on some occasions my own spoons and 
forks on my friends’ table. I could not vouch for the chow-chow, but 
I have no doubt my larder also contributed to the feast. 

At an early part of my residence in China I was on a visit to Foo- 
chow, where I found my boy conversing with my host’s domestic in 
pidgin English, the local dialect being beyond him. Merchants from 
different districts in China ate known to use this extraordinary language 
when they fail to speak the same dialect. 

While in this port I remember being told by a friend that one even- 
ing he heard a fearful smash in the hall. A great glass lamp globe had 
fallen and broken in a thousand pieces. He sent for his boy and informed 
him that he must “ makee mendee or makee walkee.” Some days after- 
watds to his amazement he found the globe back in its place covered 
with rivets. A marvel of workmanship, and illustrating the literal way 
an otder can be carried out by a Celestial. The globe is one of the 
gteatest curios I have seen in the Far East. A monument of patience. 

The addition of a wife to the establishment is not looked upon with 
favour by the old house-boys, as it means closer supervision of accounts 
and a cleaner kitchen, and in consequence many boys report to master : 
*“* My velly solly no can stop missisy too muchee bobeelee talkee my 
makee squeeze.” 

Of late years, owing to foreigners failing to make quick fortunes 
and retire home to matty, many have to remain in the Far East and so 
ask the lady of their choice to share their home there with them, but with 
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of course the hope of seeing the “old countrie” some day later in 
life. 

Chinese boy servants obtain holidays even more frequently than 
domestics do in this country. 

The usual excuse is “Mother makee die” or “ «My wanchee go 
homeside catchee wifee.” It is extraordinary the number of mothers 
and wives a boy has in a lifetime; but nevertheless they are patient, 
faithful servants, and many a man has missed his old henchman when 
he has come to settle in the old country. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Natives 


HERE is an old rhyme on the Celestial which begins “ For ways 

that are dark,” etc., but I cannot endorse it, as my long expeti- 

ence with the native has given me a favourable opinion as to 
his honesty. The Chinese merchant certainly endeavouts to get the 
best of a deal, but having signed his contract he sticks to it. At one 
time the tea-men wete wont to sell their teas on false mustets, known 
in the trade as “lie musters,” but pressure being brought from the 
governing powers they have mended their ways, and at present the 
brokers tell you, “No got lie muster, all belong tlue.” 

Not very long ago in all the cities except Shanghai one saw the 
native brokers and metchants going their rounds in sedan chairs, dressed 
in silk robes, with fan in hand during the warm weather. I fear in a 
few mote yeats the survival of this picturesque costume will pass away. 
Already the jinrickshaw is finding favour with some of the younger 
generation, and now, as this book goes to print, motor-cars are largely 
used. In Shanghai, where there are several good roads, the native is 
seen in all kinds of European vehicles, including motors. Bicycles 
wete popular and it was laughable to see John Chinaman astride one 
of these with his pigtail flying or else carefully tucked into his coat 
pocket. His thick-soled boots not lending themselves to this kind of 


amusement, he dispensed with them and pedalled with his bare feet. 
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Although many of the better-class natives are quick to learn Wes- 
tern manners, they are seldom seen in European society. As Kipling 
says, ““ East is East and West is West,” and each prefers his own method 
of living. : 

I have attended native dinners, but they are not much to my taste, 
as they ate lengthy affairs, the courses being very numerous. Birds’ 
nest and sharks’ fin soups ate excellent ; but I don’t like fat pork, and 
as it is not good mannets to refuse a tender morsel when presented by 
one’s neighbour on the end of his chop-sticks, one must swallow it and 
try to look pleasant. 

The female relations of host and guests are not invited to the ban- 
quet, but in lieu of these, sing-song ladies are brought in, and seated 
on either side of the diners, and they entertain the company during the 
meal with music, small talk and flirtations. Between the courses some 
of the guests retire to couches whete they revive their jaded appetites 
with a whiff or two of the “ fragrant weed,”’ or opium. 

Liquid refreshments of all kinds are dispensed, and, as their order 
of consumption is the reverse of ours, it is possible that the diner may 
get somewhat mixed before the end of the entertainment. 

The Celestials are fond of playing the finger-guessing game during 
meals and, the penalty being bumpers, it requires a strong head to get 
through the repast, not to mention the possible dite consequences the 
next morning. 

Chinese women do not appear to me to have an ideal time until 
they teach the position of grandmother, but then they meet with a 
certain amount of respect, and their voice is much heard in household 
affairs. 

It is well known that Chinamen marry when quite young, and as 
the bride chosen by his parents is not always to his taste, he is not long 
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in getting concubines, if he can afford them. These, of course, rank 
under the first or so-called “‘ number one wifey,” but if they are attrac- 
tive to the husband they naturally make the number one wifey jealous. 
These secondaty wives ate more ot less maids of all work, and one comes 
to the conclusion that there is not much happiness in such households. 
The chief reason of Chinamen taking more than one wife is said to be 
on account of their strong desire for male children, and that among 
the seven Chinese legal causes for divorce is the failure of the wife to 
present her husband with the necessary male heir. 

Every visitor to the East will want to see the theatres, but they must 
be prepared for a very trying ordeal. “Music has charms to soothe 
the savage breast,” but my advice to those who ate about to hear the 
Chinese version, is to stop their ears with cotton-wool and they will 
still hear more than enough to satisfy them. What with gongs, cymbals 
and sticks beaten together, the effect is horribly discordant to our eats. 
Females ate not allowed to take part in the performances, and the fal- 
setto of the youths who represent them is anything but natural or agree- 
able. The scenety is very primitive, and as the scene-shifters walk about 
the stage in sight of the audience, it has a comical appearance and gives 
a somewhat confused picture. 

The Chinese peasant class is extremely industrious, rising at sunrise 
and practically working all day in the fields until sunset, but take one 
of these from their own small holding and employ him on your land 
and you find a difference, as he soon becomes lazy, and it is very difficult 
to induce the average coolie to do any job to your satisfaction; and, 
as in India, he is disinclined to do more than one kind of work. 

In summer the male natives of China are fond of dispensing with 
all garments above the waist, whereas in Japan they have little or nothing 
below that part of the human frame. 
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The chief amusement of the better-class native is conversation of 
gossip, a large proportion of it being scandal. They will sit by the hour 
in wooden straight-backed chairs which are placed against the walls all 
round the room, and during the discussions they drink large quantities 
of weak tea without milk or sugar and eat dried melon seeds. 

The merchants and all traders have Guilds where they discuss busi- 
ness and decide disputes. Many of the Guilds have splendid halls, where 
banquets ate often held and also a stage erected, the entertainments 
being opened to the public. The beggars also have Guilds of their 
own and ate powerful societies of ruffans. The beggars have an 
unpleasant way of squatting at your front door and howling until they 
receive sufficient largesse. I once circumvented a group of these by 
taking a photograph of them, which they did not seem to appreciate, 
as they decamped at once; but my compradote said that the proceeding 
was dangerous, as they consider the camera “‘ number one devil pidgin 
have got evil eye,”’ and they are liable to take tevenge on the owner 
by setting fire to his house. Of course such proceedings do not take 
place in the model settlements of the East, where beggars ate run in 
by the police. 

A few more years and the old order of things will change, and with 
the introduction of roads and the motor, no doubt Chinese cities will 
gtow like those in Europe and the native will accustom himself to the 
iron horse, which he now describes as the carriage that “no pushee 
no shovee but go like hellee.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Conclusion 


HIS last chapter I have written as chiefly addressed to artists 

and amateurs fond of painting, and I hope these reproductions 

of sketches I have made will show what a splendid field there is 
in Far Cathay for the painter’s brush and pencil. 

I recommend the trip being made as soon as possible before the 
country becomes modernized, as is the case in Japan. The quaint cos- 
tumes ate vanishing and the pigtails being cut off. Pagodas and joss- 
houses and majestic city walls are being demolished and replaced by 
ugly factory chimneys and railway embankments, and perhaps worst of 
all, abominable corrugated iron structures. Many of the grand old 
temples are now being dismantled and used for school-houses. On 
the water-ways the very picturesque and odd-shaped Chinese boats and 
massive junks are being replaced by steam launches and steamers. This 
happy hunting ground for the true sportsman will ere long be closed, 
and John Chinaman will cease to respect the “ foreign devils.” In fact 
it is quite possible that soon his army will be a menace to the whole 
Eastern world, and Old England will have to wake up if she wants to 
keep the Malay Peninsula and Hongkong, which are teeming with 
Chinese. 

A word regarding clothes suitable for a considerable stay in the 


country may prove useful, as people on this side do not seem quite to 
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realize that China from the north to as far south even as Hongkong 
can be cold from October until April. At midday in the more southern 
climates the sun is, however, more powerful than in Europe, and makes 
it necessary to wear lighter garments during the day, but warm at night, 
when the evenings can be quite chilly. July and August are the hot 
months all over the vast country, and then it is time to go to the hills 
or make a trip to Japan, where lovely mountain resorts can be found 
ot delightful tours made round the north and east coasts, which have 
a mote temperate climate than the south and west. | 

I advise the water-colour painter to use Newman’s moist tubes 
especially prepared for the East. All drawing paper must be kept in 
tin cases as the steamy summer days make fungus spots appear vety 
soon. 

Cheap passages ate now obtainable by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Blue Funnel and other lines, but the journey can be made at even more 
teasonable rates via Siberia. The best time to travel out by this route 
is in the early spring. 
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